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THE Very Last CHANCE 


wey to old and new customers at the same marvelously low price and at quite a reduction in our sma’ 


Students in the United States, Mexico, Canada, Hawaii, 
Africa, etc., and that they are HAPPY, GRATEFUL and SATISFIED is evidenced by the 


TO SECURE A RELIGIOUS. REFERENCE LIBRARY FOR $6.00. 


The great advance in the cost of paper andibook-making material necessitates an increase in price of our great Bible Study Books, 
We have 
Si 


furnishing them at a small in of profit, relying on. an immense sale for our reimbursement, We have caretully con- 

the matter of we immediate advance, but finally conc! ber to prepare an edition limited to mene sete and dispose of them 
profits. 

his edition will be the last that we can i this price. 50,000 are already in the hands of Bible 
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of glowing testimonials received. 
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cream of the commentaries carefully collected by three eminent scholars,” 
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A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
A NEW BOOK BY BISHOP SPALDING. 


OPPORTUNITY 
And Other Essays and Addresses 


By J. L. SPALDING, Bishop of Peoria, author of 
‘« Thoughts and Theories of ‘Life and Education,’’ 
‘« Education and the Higher Life,’’ ‘* Things of the 
Mind,’’ ‘‘ Means and Ends of Education,’’ etc. 
I2mo, $1.00. 

Bishop Spalding is recognized throughout the country as an edu- 
cationist whose every word on his favorite topic bo srnleity with 
thought. In the present work he brings before the public his fresh- 
est reflections on such attractive themes as ‘‘ Woman and the 
Higher Education,” ‘‘ The University and the Teacher,” ** Goethe 
as an Educator,’ etc.. Readers will find these et and addresses 
full of the charm which characterizes Bishop Spalding’s previous 
writings, 


A NEW BOOK BY MISS 1AYLOR 


THE CARDINAL’S MUSKETEER 
By M. Imuay Taytor, author of ‘‘ The House of the 
Wizard,’’ ‘“ The Yankee Volunteer,’’ ‘‘ The Impe- 
rial Lover,’’ ‘‘ On the Red Staircase.’’ 12mo, $1.25. 
The scenes of this latest novel by Miss Taylor, of whose previous 
books many thousands have m sold, are laid in France in 
Richelieu’s time, amid a fine atmosphere of chivalry and romance. 
The hero is a knightly youth, sanzs { me et sans reproche, brave and 
generous, and a devoted lover. Apart from the interest of the his- 
torical setting, Miss Taylor has in none of her previous romances 
presented a love story of more absorbing interest than that of ‘“The 
Cardinal’s Musketeer,”’ Miss Taylor’s peculiar gift of vividly repre- 
- ii the times and scenes of which she writes is very noticeable 

ere, 


For sale by booksellers generally, a mailed on receipt of price, 
by ishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., . CHICAGO, 


“JANICE MEREDITH ” 
ALL 31:30,B00Ks Qc. 


Sent by mail, 15c. extra. 
‘ Address, 
RECTOR STREET BOOK STORE CO. 
New York City. 
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Active and energetic men to represent us in Eastern, Western. 
and Southern States. Weekly salary or commissions paid. Make ap- 
plication by letter, giving reference, age, and previous occupation, 


DODD, MEAD & CO., - - New York, Chicago. 
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ERWIN & CO., Box 998, New Orleans, La. 
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BULLARD, FREDERIC FIELD. 
10,523, Ajleluia! Hearts and Voices............. 16 
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10,510. .O Light that Breaks from Yonder Tomb. .16 
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10,541. Awake, Thou That Sleepest.......... 16 


A SHORT CANTATA FOR EASTER 
THE RESURRECTION, 
By Charles Fonteyn Manney. Price, 40c. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SERVICE FOR EASTER. 
LIFE FOR EVERMORE. 
By ee.Go gots Fn ya Nd civester tien” 
Complete catalogue of Easter music mailed free. 


"Orders Solicited for all Musical Publications. 


OLIVER DITSON CO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, = BOSTON. 
HAS. H. DITSON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
J. E DITSON & COMPANY, - PHILADELPHIA 

















AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS 


critically examined and prepared for the press. Publication 
secured. Address DR, CARLOS MARTYN, 
Box 166, Madison Square Post-Office, New York City. 
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ge, Mass. | all the States. For catalogue address the 


secretary, ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B., 





clude Paris and the Passion Play. Anyone 
wi+hing to apply for membership may learn 
particulars by writing to Dr Macfarland. 
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SCRIBNERS NEW BOOKS 


A NEW BOOK BY HENRY VAN DYKE 


THE TOILING OF FELIX, AND ores POEMS 


By HENRY VAN DYKE. 12mo, $3.00 




















.] 





This volume includes the verse which Dr. 
van Dyke has written since the publication 
three years ago of ‘‘ The Builders, and Other 

- Poems,” which is now in its fourth edition. 
‘There are three long narrative poems, one of 
which has not heretofore been published in 
any form, together with ‘‘Seven Small Songs 
in Different Keys,’’ in which the poet voices 
his love of nature and of his fellow man. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


THE BUILDERS, AND OTHER POEMS 


4th Edition, J2mo, $3.00 


CONTENTS. 


The Toiling of Felix 

Vera a 

The Echo in the 

ay Heart 
Another Chance 

The Angler’s Reveille 

The. River of Dreams 
Etc., Etc. 

















TWO NEW NOVELS 
The Rhymer Enoch Willoughby 


By ALLAN MCAULEY. 12mo, $1.50. A Novel of the Middle West. By JAMEs 
A moving romance of Edinburgh and A.WICKERSHAM. 12m0, $1.50. | 


Thi : ‘ 
Scotch rural life of which the poet Burns is My. Mrickersinie’ ku churacters. portend 





the central figure. His character is por- 





trayed with vivid touches which throw into 
sharp relief both the nobility and weakness 
of his complex nature, and the subsidiary 
personages are drawn with equal sureness. 
The drama in which they move is not less 
noteworthy for the intensity of its romantic 
interest than for its remarkably reproduced 


with sympathy, knowledge and humor, are 
racy of the soil of the Middle West a gene- 
ration ago, and form a distinguished group. 
Both as a study of the strenuous spiritual life 
of the region and period, and as a story of 
human love the novel will take high rank. 
The author is a professor of modern lan- 
















historical and local color. guages, and lives in Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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By JosEPHINE DopGe DasKAM. t2mo, | A Story of Life at Yale. By RicHARD 
par $1.50. HOo.srook (Yale ’93). 12mo, $¢t.25. 
Ww. ‘‘Smith’’ may be taken as an epitome of ‘“«The strength of ‘Boys and Men’ is 
Pit the woman's college world, and these ten sto- | Jargely in its thoughtful representation of 
of ries have a real value accordingly in showing the development of boyhood into manhood, 
er what the ‘undergraduate lie of many thou- ‘ ‘ 
the sands of American young women really is | It isto most other books of this sort as the 
B., in its varied phases, illustrating their ambi- | kinetoscope is to the kaleidoscope.’’— Yale 
Ais tions, manners, occupations and traits. News. 
ls. 
tal 1 , 
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Means — 
Weakness. “"""""" 


Habitual wearing of wool next to the 
body tends to lower the vitality of the 
skin and makes it sensitive to sudden 
temperature changes. 


Dr. Deimel’s Linen-Mesh 
Undergarments 


will speedily correct this weakness. They 
keep the body in a comfortable and 
healthy condition, enabling it to resist 
ordinary changes -in temperature, and 
cold catching becomes a thing of the past. 
Call, or send for booklet and samples of the fabric. 
Mail orders have our prompt attention. _ 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 


**The Linen Store, ’’14 West 23d St.,N.Y. 
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. THE GENUINE 


‘‘ Whalebone” Pneumatic : 


‘ Road Wagon — a. 


Believed to be the and 
. most satisfactory Driving 
Wagon in the world. 


2,000 SOLD TO THE BEST JUDGES IN 1899. 
Absolutely perfect mechanism. Correct in form 


f} Positive safety. Every part of highest excellence. Saves § 
5} 680 to 50 per cent. ary Ae Ss 
tion to run 12 months without oiling. 


ught. Shipped in perfect condi- " 


PRICE UNIFORM TO ALL, $250. 
Commended and Guaranteed by 


f THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO., 


Ferdinand F. French, 
83 and 85 Summer Street, 
General Carriage Builders. 


% Catalogs free to prospective boven. BOSTON. 
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Via “Sunset Limited ’catifornia In Four Days. 


The ‘Sunset Limited ’’ runs from New Orleans to San Francisco. It passes 
through a mild and equable climate, thus avoiding the discomforts of storm and cold. 
The train is composed of a compartment car, containing seven private compart- 
ments, single or em suite, with library, ladies’ parlor and ladies’ maid ; composite 
car, with lounging and smoking room, library, barber-shop, bath-room, and buffet ; 
double drawing-room sleeping cars, and dining car, on which meals are served a da 
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carte with attentive servants at command, 


Special Compartment and Drawing-Room Car 
FROM NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS, 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, 
Makes Immediate Connections with Sunset Limited. 


Pullman Tourist Sleeping-Car Tri-Weekly to the Pacific Coast without change. 


For farther information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time-tables, low- 
est rates, sleeping-car reservations, baggage checked, etc., apply to any agent of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 


349 BROADWAY or 1 BATTERY PL. (Washington Bldg.), 


NEW YORK. 


EDWIN HAWLEY, Asst. Gen’! Traffic Manager. 
Poet ‘ 






L. H. NUTTING, .Eastern Passenger Age 


70 6°06. 0 6-06-06. 06-06.06.06.06-06.06-06.06.06.06.06.06.06. 0606-06 06.06.06.06 06.00.0606. 
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Survey of the World. 


The discussion on the Porto 
Rican tariff has gone on during 
the week in the Senate. At one 
time it seemed that the vote would be taken, 
but it was constantly postponed until at the 
very close Senator Foraker withdrew his 
bill providing civil government for the is- 
land, with the avowed purpose of letting 
the tariff bill have right of way, and be 
settled before the question of government 
should be brought up. This is understood 
as favoring the passage of the tariff bill, to 
which Mr. Foraker has been opposed, but 
which he seems to think it wise to support 
for political reasons. At the same time the 
House has passed the Conference Relief bill. 
It was strongly opposed by the Democrats, 
both in the Senate and the House. In the 
Senate Mr. Bacon, of Georgia, said that the 
Senate had practically yielded everything to 
the ‘House. Mr. Cockrell asserted that it 
was in violation of the plighted faith and 
solemn pledges of the United States, and of 
the first and better impulse of the whole 
Republican party. The effect of .the bill is 
to give $2,000,000 to the Treasury of Porto 
Rico for the general conduct of the Govern- 
ment. It is very vague, and does not relieve 
in the slightest those who need most assist- 
ance, the’ farmers, exporters, etc. The Sen- 
ate Committee on Naval Affairs has reported 
favorably a bill by Senator Hale, authoriz- 
ing a cable to Honolulu. So far as further 
extension is concerned, that will depend 
upon the success in this undertaking. A 
clause in the bill requires that the cables, 
etc., be of American manufacture, provided 
they can be secured at no more than 12 per 
cent. advance on the cost of foreign mate- 


Work in 
Congress 


rial. The Loud bill, increasing the rates on 
second-class mail matter, has been recom- 
mitted, without instructions, to the _com- 
mittee by a vote of 148 to 96, the most de- 
cisive defeat it has met during the three 
years that it has beeh under discussion. 
The .question of the French Reciprocity’ 
Treaty has come up again in the form of a 
protocol, signed by Ambassador Jules Cam- 
bon and Secretary Hay, extending the time 
for the exchange of ratification for a year. 
Immediate interest attaches to the views of 
manufacturers and exporters who are plan- 
ning to show in the Paris Exposition, and 
who say that there will be no inducement to 
them to go to the BHxposition unless the 
French market is opened wider than it has 
been to American goods. It is urged very 
earnestly that whereas, under existing ar- 
rangements, America furnishes only 1.4 per 
cent. of French imports, under more favor- 
able conditions we might send a greatly 
increased quantity. 


at 
The Democrats and  Popu- 
Mr. Bryan’s ists of Nebraska held their 
Platform 


State Delegate Convention 
in Lincoln on March 19th, the anniversary 
of Mr. Bryan’s birthday. Mr. Bryan was 
there, practically directing the convention, 
and the platform adopted is to be considered 
his own. In it he reaffirms the Chicago plat- 
form, declares against the new financial 
bill, proclaims the virtue of “16 to 1,” op- 
poses a large standing army, condemns the 
proposed tariff for Porto Rico, declares 
against. trusts‘ and imperialism, favors the 
choice of United States Senators by popular 


vote, and gives his indorsement.to the Boers. 
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His address dealt chiefly with the fhree top- 
ies of money, trusts and imperialism. He 
charged the Republican party with fraud in 
holding out the hope of international bimetal- 
lism when none ofthe leaders expected or 


desired it; affirmed that a national bank cur- 


rency secured by Government bonds could 
not be a permanent settlement of the cur- 
rency question without a permanent and in- 
creasing national debt. Therefore he de- 
mands the retirement of the national bank 
notes as rapidly as greenbacks can be sub- 
stituted for them. As for the Filipinos, he 
asks whether they are to be citizens, to be 
allowed to come to the United States with 
their Oriental methods of living and com- 
pete with American labor, and raises the 
question as to what good it does “to ex- 
clude a few Chinese and then bring in by 
‘force eight million Filipinos ?” He_ goes 
on to ask whether they are expected to par- 
ticipate in the elections, determine Presi- 
dential contests by their elections, decide 
by their Senators and Representatives ques- 
tions which concern our own people. The 
only settlement of the Philippine question 
which is consistent with American interests 
and American principles, in his view, is that 
proposed by the Democrats in the Senate be- 
fore the war broke out—namely, a declara- 
tion of the nation’s purpose ,to give them in- 
dependence as soon as a stable government 
is established. With that declaration he be- 
lieves that hostilities will cease, and it will 
be easy to establish stable government. Such 
independence involves, in his view, protec- 
tion from outside interference, not a protec- 
torate “‘such as European countries exercise 
for the spoliation of the protected, but pro- 
tection such as this nation has exercised 
over the republics of Central and South 
America.” Following this comes the an- 
nouncement that the Hon. James K. Jones, 
chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, will not succeed himself. 
& 
Judge Emmet Field, of the 
The Kentucky Gireuit Court, has handed 
Contest down his-final judgment in 
the Governorship case, and holds that 
Goebel was regularly declared elected Gov- 
ernor by the Legislature, and that J. C. W. 
Beckham was chosen Lieutenant-Governor, 


and succeeded to the Governorship; also that 
Senator Carter was regularly chosen to pre- 
side over the Senate. Governor Taylor and 
Lieutenant-Governor Marshal are in his 
opinion usurping office, and must vacate and 
pay costs. Motion of Governor Taylor’s 
lawyers for a new trial was denied, but ap- 
peal was allowed to the Court of Appeals; 
and as the record is made up and will be 
submitted early next week, a decision is 
hoped for within a week or teh days. Mean- 
while attention has been directed to the in- 
vestigation as to Goebel’s assassination. 
Early in the week there were sensational 
reports as to possible revelations to be made 
by a young lawyer, a special friend of Caleb 
Powers, one of the suspected men. When 
he was brought on the stand, however, his 
testimony proved to be little more than 
hearsay and conjectures. He brought in 
the names of a number of prominent men, 
and the genera] drift was to show that there 
had been a general plan to bring mountain- 
eers to Frankfort, who could be relied upon 
in an emergency. There was no testimony 
as to the actual crime further than a state- 
ment that John Powers, a brother of Dudley 
Powers, had told him that two negroes were 
on hand ready to kill Goebel. Governor 
Taylor’s name has not been introduced into 
the testimony, and it seems probable that 
it will not be. 
at 
At last, after all the dis- 
New York .. cussions, bargains and de- 
Rapid Transit lays, rapid transit for New 
York City has been fairly inaugurated. 
Through the latter part of the week plans 
were made for an imposing ceremony, and 
on Saturday ground was broken in front of 
City Hall. Flags were festooned every- 
where, and an immense crowd gathered as 
the members of the commission, together 
with the Mayor and Comptroller of the city, 
the contractor and the president .of the con- 
struction company, came down the steps 
from the City Hall, read their various ad- 
dresses, and turned up the sod with a silver 
shovel. Mayor Van Wyck opened the cere” 
monies with an address in which he dwelt 
upon the greatness of the city, the pride 
that every true citizen should feel in it, and 
made an attack upon the ‘“ misinformed 








stranger or the misguided son” who should 
criticise it. President Alexander BE. Orr, of 
the commission, followed with a statement 

_ in clear business style of what was involved 
in the undertaking, and Comptroller Bird S. 
Coler drew a sharp contrast between an en- 
terprise which at the end of fifty years leaves 
the city in complete control of a great pu- 
nicipal franchise on which it has only spent 
$35,000,000, and a proposed contract (the 
Ramapo water contract) that would call for 
$200,000,000, and leave the city at the end of 
the fifty years without a cent. After the ad- 
dresses the Mayor took the silver spade, 
turned up a shovelful of earth, left it, then 
turned back again, took off his silk hat, and 
filled it, that he might distribute mementos 
to his friends. President Orr followed him, 
as did the other members of the commission 
and the contractor, who alone handled it as 
“to the manner born” in his own joking 
words. The actual work commenced Mon- 
day morning, when a sub-contractor started 
the lowering of a sewer in Elm Street to 
make way for the tunnel proper. An episode 
was the unexpected publication of a proc- 
lamation by some of the Tammany leaders 
to the effect that a Tammany contractor 
under a Tammany administration had se- 
cured a Tammany job, which undoubtedly 
he would divide up among Tammany men, 
and then raised a query whether in a dis- 
trict controlled by Mr. Sheehan this would 
not be disturbed. Mr. McDonald was angry, 
announced that there was no politics in his 
job, and the Tammany men did their best to 
suppress the publication. 


& 
Secretary Root ‘has _ re- 


turned from Cuba, and 
seems to be well satisfied 
with what he has seen. He says that the 
people appear to be getting along well, and 
that peace prevails throughout the country. 
In response to questions as to the ultimate 
independence of the island, he did not seem 
to be prepared to say just what would be 
the best thing to be done. The formative 


Secretary Root 
and Cuba 


steps are the first to be noted, and of prime 
interest among these is the holding of the 
municipal elections; the arrangements for 
carrying into effect this first step toward an 
independent government. The whole plan 


Survey of 






the, World 
has been carefully worked out an@ the peo- 
ple instructed in all the details, which in- 
volve considerable time and inevitably some 
delay. It has been expected that the elec- 
tions would be held the first of May. That, 
however, seems to be impracticable for 
many reasons, and now it is believed that 
they will be deferred till the end of the 
month. As to the time of granting complete 
independence, the Secretary was not pre- 
pared to give an opinion. [First ‘he holds 
that municipal government must be estab- 
lished on a working basis,.after which at- 
tention will be given to the election of a con- 
stitutional convention, for the purpose of 
framing a constitution for the island and its 
.adoption by the people. Following upon 
this, and the establishment of a firm govern- 
ment, there will come the time for the for- 
mal recognition of the island’s independ- 
ence and the withdrawal of the assistance 
and supervision of the authorities of the 
United States. Among the special features 
of Mr. Root’s visit was a conference with 
the leaders of what has been known as the 
revolutionary element of the population, 
and those who are opposed to annexation 
to the United States. He describes them as 
not impatient over what seem to be neces- 
sary and reasonable delays in the forma- 
tion of a well established government, and 
as realizing that such delays are inevitable. 
He is optimistic as to the future prosperity 
of the island, and believes that as soon as 
the uncertainty of the present shall be over- 
come outside capital will be drawn in and 
there will be an increase of business in 
every line, both in trade and agriculture. . 


& 
o * : The opposing forces. in 
perations iN south Africa have been for 


South Afri 
sis the week resting or, per- 


haps better, making preparations. On the 
part of the British the armies have been 
recuperating, while plans are being made 
and arrangements perfected for further ad- 
vance. On the Boer side there has appar- 
ently been consultation between the lead- 
ers and a similar consolidation of troops. 
The reports of the submission of the Free 
Staters and the surrender of arms continue, 
but many of the guns handed in are of old 
manufacture and inferior, indicating a pPos- 
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sibility of deception, for it is well known 
that the entire army was well provided with 
the best of modern weapons. Statements 
are made that the Mauser rifles are being 
buried, while the rifles turned in are of an 
old style and less valuable. There are re- 
newed reports of dissension between the 
leaders. President Kruger is said to have 
annexed the Orange Free State to the South 
African Republic, which President Steyn 
has resented in a proclamation, announcing 
that the Orange Free State continues to 
exist. With regard to these rumors, how- 
ever, it is impossible to make definite 
affirmation. As to the movements of the 
Boer troops, the forces that have withdrawn 
from Colesburg and Stormberg are said to 
be making their way to join General Jou- 
bert, and a skirmish at least with General 
French’s cavalry was announced; exag- 
gerated into a British defeat, in which Gen- 
eral Gatacre was taken prisoner. In front 
of General Buller the fortifications in the 
Biggarsberg range are being extended and 
strengthened. Along the line of the Vaal 
River there is a considerable Boer force, 
and General Joubert himself is said to be in 
command at Kroonstadt, north of Bloemfon- 
tein; and to be making heavy intrenchments. 
North of Kimberley there has been sume 
slight resistance to the British at Fourteen 
Streams, but it appears not to have been 
very strong, and the British troops have en- 
tered the Transvaal. Around Mafeking ihe 
besiegers have lightened their forces for the 
purpose apparently of meeting Colonel 
Plumer, who was coming south from Lo- 
baksi, and who has been repulsed. On tho 
British side there is no special advance re- 
ported. General Roberts is keeping his own 
counsel, and just what he is doing with his 
troops nobody seems to know. That he is 
preparing for an advance everybody be- 
lieves; but just where that advance is to be 
few if any venture a prophecy. General 
Buller’s forces are being enlarged, and it is 
reported that he is to endeavor to turn the 
flank of the Boer entrenchments at Biggars- 
berg. As it will be, however, in a very 
rough country others interpret his action as 
intended chiefly to keep a strong force op- 
posed to him, and prevent an entire consoli- 
dation of the different Boer armies. 
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The absence of military news 
has given opportunity for po- 
litical, discussions, and the 
question has arisen with regard to the treat- 
ment of the captured rebels, the term being 
applied to the Cape Colony Dutch who have 
joined the Boer armies and been captured. 
Many of the loyal Dutch feel that it is un- 
just to them that these people should be 
treated very leniently, and at the same time 
it is recognized that harsh treatment will 
make future peaceful settlement more diffi- 
cult. The reports of general collapse of Boer 
resistance do not seem to be thoroughly sub- 
stantiated. On the other hand, at least so 
far as the Transvaal is concerned, there ap- 
pears to be a resolve to continue the contest 
for some time to come, possibly with the 
hope that intervention may come a little 
later and thus enable them to secure better 
terms than at present. In response to the 
Boer request for intervention no definite an- 
swer has come to the Transvaal Govern- 
ment from either France or Russia, altho 
all the other Governments have replied. 
France, indeed, has announced to Hngland 
that she cannot interfere, but Russia has as 
yet made no sign, altho it is generally under- 
stood that England has received definite as- 
surances from the Czar that he will take no 
action prejudicial to British interest. In 
England itself there is a lull of excitement, 
and other elements are coming to the front. 
There are renewed discussions as to the dis- 
solution of Parliament, but there appears to 
be a dread on the part of the Liberals of an 
appeal to the country at the close of the war, 
while imperialism, which is evidently gain- 
ing a strong hold upon the people, is the 
leading fnotive of the Unionist program. On 
the other hand, the Unionists are looking 
forward to a prompt dissolution after the 
capture of Pretoria. Lord Salisbury has 
made no sign whatever of his plans, and all 
reports of his intentions are to be discred- 
ited. The Irish question has come up again, 
but not in a very positive form, and it is be- 
lieved that the question of university edu- 
cation there will not be taken up by the pres- 
ent Parliament, but. that all will wait until 
they can see the result of the Queen’s visit 
to Dublin, and also of the general effect of 
the war. 


Political 
Movements 














. Sutvey of 


The South African war 
is directing attention 
to the situation of Hol- 
land. The intense sympathy with the Boers 
manifest there, the fact that so many men 
prominent in South Africa are Holianders 
in fact, not merely by descent, the influence 
of some of them, particularly Dr. Leyds, the 
Transvaal diplomatic agent in Europe, all 
combine to call attention to its relations to 
the great Powers. Among these Germany 
has long had her eye on the country, eager 
for its hold on the North Sea. The Queen 
mother is German by birth, and German in 
her sympathies. The governess of the 
young Queen, however, is an Englishwoman, 
and her influence has been very strong. 
Germany tried its best to secure an alliance 
of the young Queen with its own Imperial 
family, but Wilhelmina is a strong minded 
woman and the plan failed. Now another 
course is becoming manifest. It seems to 
be German policy to take it for granted that 
the little kingdom really belongs in the Ger- 
manic family, the distinction between them 
‘being rather formal than real. Then the 
“ Pan-Germanic Union” has recently pub- 
lished at -Gotha a “ Pan-Germanic Atlas,’ 
which has been extensively. circulated, at a 
price so low that the inference is inevitable 
that it is circulated for political. purposes. 
In this Holland and a considerable section 
of Belgium, including Antwerp and Brussels, 
are colored in the same tint as the German 
Empire, in common with Germany, Austria 
and Scandinavia. The idea at the basis of 
this union is the unification of the German 
race, and accordingly it demands a sound 
and far-reaching German colonial policy, ad- 
vocates the creation of a powerful German 
fleet, and seeks to guide the conscience of 
the German people at home. It is indeed fol- 
lowing the same lines as the famous Pan- 
Slavist Committee, which has been at times 
so influential in fomenting Russian intrigue 
in the Balkans and in Turkey. Whether it 
will have equal influence remains to be seen, 
but so far it does not appear to have ac- 
complished much. Notwithstanding their 
sympathy for the Boers and attendant hos- 
tility to England, the Hollanders have so 
far shown no love for Germany, and have 
steadily resisted all attempts to absorb them 
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into one or another of the political parties 
of Europe. Their sturdy independence is 
manifest in the way in which they have con- 
ducted the Acheen war. It has been a long 
and hard one, and has heavily taxed Hol- 
land’s resources both in money and men, 
but it has been carried through and now the 
Achinese seem to be practically subdued. 
However much German ambition may de- 
sire it, it is scarcely probable that it will suc- 
ceed in absorbing the coast of the North 
Sea. That is held and will be held by a 
sturdy race who have not yet been over- 
borne, and who propose to retain their inde- 
pendence. 
& 

The voting in the Reichstag 
on, the Meat Inspection bill 
has disclosed a large major- 
ity for the severely restrictive provisions of ° 
that measure, which is wholly in the inter- 
est of the agrarian protectionists. Several 
paragraphs of the bill were adopted by a 
vote of 168 to 99. The old plea was made 
that American meats are to be excluded for 
hygienic and sanitary reasons alone. The 
insincerity of this pretense was shown when, 
by a vote of 165 to 66, there was eliminated 
from the bill a paragraph which provided 
that the carcasses of German hogs should be 
subjected to such inspection for trichinosis 
as the carcasses of American hogs must un- 
dergo, by the requirements of our law, be- 
fore they are exported. The bill absolutely 
forbids imports of sausages, and canned, 
corned, or pickled meats. It also provides 
that all foreign meats and meat products 
shall be excluded after the end of the year 
1903. In effect it would exclude all meats 
at once, owing to a provisfon for local in- 
spection where the meat is consumed, in ad- 
dition to the inspection made by the Gov- 
ernment at the port of entry. It is pretty 
well understood that by such local inspec- 
tion American meat would be condemned. 
Earnest protests against this legislation have 
been made by the German Chambers of Com- 
merce and other commercial bodies, the 
Hamburg Chamber saying that it must pro- 
voke a commercial war, with disastrous re- 
sults to German trade and shipping. An en- 
forcement of the provisions of the bill could 
scarcely fail to excite retaliation on the part 
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of this country. It is reported that Prince 
Von Hohenlohe informed the Emperor that 
approval of the measure by the Imperial 
Government would be followed by his resig- 
nation, and that the most severe provisions 
of it will not be accepted. The London 


Times warns Germany that the United 
States might retaliate by excluding German 
beet sugar. Nearly one-third of the sugar 
exported by Germany last year was taken 
by this country. The Emperor has been re- 
strained froni openly opposing the bill by 
his desire to obtain the support of the 
agrarians for his naval programme. 


& : 
A year has passed 


Working of since the treaties with 
Japanese Treaties Janan came into opera- 
tion, giving the Japanese courts control 
over offenses committed by foreigners, 
which had before been under consular 
courts. Important testimony on the effect 
of these treaties was given on February 
22d, in Kobe, in the report of an advisory 
committee, composed of foreigners, who 
have had their interests. in charge. This 
report stated that under the new treaties 
things have worked very much more 
smoothly than was expected by most a 
year ago. Formerly an almost impassable 
barrier existed between officials and ordi- 
nary individuals. The advisory committee 
has done much to relieve this difficulty, and 
to protect the interests of their fellow cit- 
izens. Testimony was’ given that the Jap- 
anese officials have shown an earnest desire 
that foreigners, under Japanese jurisdiction, 
should find life just as comfortable and free 
from inconvenience as they found it under 
consular jurisdiction, so that things have 
worked with general smoothness, and pleas- 
ant relations have grown up during the past 
year. The various entertainments which 
preceded and followed theorganization of the 
new treaties did much to bring both classes 
together, and the readiness of the foreigners 
to pay respect to his Imperial Majesty cre- 
ated a profound impression among the Jap- 
anese generally. Meanwhile relations of 
social friendship between the Japanese and 
foreigners have considerably increased. and 
have been of advantage on both sides. 
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According to the latest ad- 
vices the famine in India is 


The Famine 

in India growing in severity, un- 
til there are now on the lists in the reiief 
works very nearly, probably quite, five mil- 
lion persons. This is not unexpected. As - 
the time goes by the small savings are be- 
ing exhausted, and many who have never 
known want are turning to the Govern- 
ment for employment and to private chatity 
for help. And the number of these must 
continue to increase until the next harvest 
shall bring some source of income, as well 
as bread to eat. Fortunately rain has fallen 
in some sections, which insures a good 
harvest after some months, but it is of 
little avail for the present, which offers its 
own problem of immediate exigency. One 
peculiar feature of the situation is the very 
large number of those in the middle class 
of the population who are brought to the 
verge of starvation. This is in measure due 
to the fact that there has not been time 
since the famine of 1897 to recover fully 
from its effects. The Oriental is not an in- 
vestor, and the drain of the period was too- 
severe to allow of prompt recovery. Hence 
not merely the low classes and middle 
classes, but the high classes, are found with- 
out means of support; and men and women 
who have never known want are flocking to 
the relief works in such rags as they can 
get, for clothing has been sold for food. 
Often even this relief comes too late, owing 
to the delay in application through pride of 
position, in hope of some change, and the 
mortality in very sight of succor is great. 
Another most important fact is the large 
number of orphans, left so either by the 
death of the parents or by desertion. Such, 
of course, cannot be employed. They must 
be cared for, and this feature of the case is 
appealing most earnestly and forcibly to all 
who are intérested in India. In India itself 
strenuous efforts are being put forth. fhe 
Maharajah of Jeypore has contributed fif- 
teen lakhs of rupees, about half a wilion 
dollars, to be invested for the benefit of the 
sufferers from this and future famines. 
It is to be in the care of trustees who are to 
use only the income for the purpose speci- 
fied, 











Telepathy and Trance Phenomena. 
By James H. Hyslop, Ph.D., 


Proressor oF Locic AND Eruics in CotumBiA UNIVERSITY. 


ELEPATHY, or Thought Transference, 
T is one of the difficulties with which 
we have to contend in the study of 
trance phenomena and their interpretation, 
especialy as reported in the Piper case, 
where the incidents are of that kind that 
make chance impossible, on the one hand, 
and exclude secondary personality of the or- 
dinary type on the other. This means that 
the facts which play so important a part 
as at least apparent evidence for discarnate 
spirits are obtained unconsciously by some 
process of thought transference from one 
mind to'another, if we are to exclude the 
possibility of a spiritistic origin. The fact 
of such a process seems to be adequately 


supported by a long series of experiments 


between normal persons, the results of 
which have been published in various re- 
ports of The Society for Psychical Research. 
But in the absence of any determinate lim- 
its to such a power, tho experimental 
evidence does not extend it beyond the pres- 
ent active state of the mind, investigators 
of trance phenomena feel inclined or com- 
pelled to assume that it may have access to 
human memory and in this way dispense 
with the influence» of presence ideas. This 
is an extremely generous concession to make 
to the skeptic, but the facts seem to require 
it as a necessary precaution against hasty 
admissions in favor of spiritism. The average 
scientific man is not yet disposed to admit 
telepathy of any kind, much less that it has 
any unlimited and selective access to the 
memory of the experimenter. But unless 
he admits it to the full extent of this sup- 
position he has absolutely no defense what- 
ever against the spiritistic hypothesis in 
any case of phenomena like those so labor- 
iously investigated by The Society for 


Psychical Research. For in the Piper case 
the uniform testimony of experimenters is 
that there is no sort of correspondence or 
correlation between the present mental state 
of the sitter and the facts “ communicated ” 





ao 

until after the “message” is given. The 
facts almost universally represent incidents 
that belong either to the memory of the sit- 
ter or to that of some one else not present 
and unknown to the medium. Very rarely, 
if ever, is the idea in mind at the time. But 
in spite of the fact that science has no ex- 
perimentally proven telepathy from the 
memory of the sitter or agent, we have 
deemed it prudent to assume the wildest 
possibilities in the case before yielding to 
any of the claims of spirtualism. Hence, un- 
less the facts obtained in genuine trance 
phenomena are not known by the sitter, we 
have conceded at least a hypothetical diffi- 
culty which spiritism has to overcome be- 
fore it can receive recognition. 

In my own experiments with the Piper 
ease this difficulty is met satisfactorily in a 
large number of instances. But before in- 
dicating them, or a few of them, it will be 
important to remind the reader again of the 
conditions under which the facts were ob- 
tained, as these are indispensable to the for- 
mation of any intelligent judgment about 
them and their value. 

‘In the first place, the whole problem of 
fraud was thrown out of court by the most 
careful investigation as many as eleven 
years ago.. In the second place, there is 
absolutely no resemblance in any, important 
respects between the Piper case and those 
which form the peculiar conception of such 
phenomena. There are no physical trap- 
pings or darkness connected with the ex- 
periments. Everything is done in the light 
just as experiments in any university labora- 
tory. Mrs. Piper is wholly anesthetic and 
unconscious, as was attested by the most 
thorough medical methods. The incidents 
that pass for evidence in the case are writ- 
ten by the medium’s hand in full sight and 
on pads furnished by the experimenter. The 
importance of the “messages” depends 
wholly upon their content. Questions asked 
are directed, not to Mrs. Piper’s hearing, but 
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to the hand held by Mrs. Piper near the 
mouth of the speaker, and the answers are 
then written out. There were some 150 to 


200 incidents given in this way and which - 


represented very definite facts in the lives 
of several “ communicators,” all, as well as 
myself, absolutely unknown to Mrs. Piper at 
the time. 

Of those incidents which were unknown to 
me a few are the following: A “communi- 
cator,” claiming to be my father, giving his 
correct name and relationship to me, asked 
me if I remembered the trouble with his 
left eye. I never knew that my father had 
any special trouble with either of his eyes. 
I had been separated from him ever since 
1880, seeing him but a few times only after 
that date. But, on inquiry of my step- 
mother, I ascertained that my father suf- 
fered considerably with his left eye during 
the last year of his life, and frequently re- 
marked the fact to her. and taking off his 
spectacles to ascertain the cause of the 
trouble. The circumstance is not mentioned 
in his letters to me during that time which 
have been kept. A more important incident 
was one that I first rejected as absurd. I 
had sent to Dr. Hodgson, who was holding 
several sittings for me while I remained in 
New York for the very purpose of shutting 
out direct telepathy, the name of an old 
neighbor of my father’s. The object was to 
suggest the alienation that had taken place 
between the two men and with it any other 
incidents that association might produce. 
The name I sent was Cooper. But I got for 
answer a lot of statements about some phil- 
osophic discussions with him and the state- 
ment also that he had carried on some cor- 
respondence with the man. This I rejected 
as mere secondary personality. When I went 
ou later to have some personal sittings the 
subject was spontaneously resumed by the 
“communicator” and mention of a school 
made in which this Cooper was interested, 
the indication accompanying some remarks 
about a trip to the West. This appeared to 
me as confusion worse confounded. But 


when I made inquiries in the West, not so 
much to verify the incidents as to ascertain 
why they could have been given, I found 
that Dr. Joseph Cooper, of Allegheny, Pa., 
was at one time a warm friend of my father, 
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and that in all probability my father had 
carried on the correspondence mentioned at 
the sitting.. I further learned also that on 
a trip in the West with my stepmother in 
1884 he had visited the Cooper Memorial 
School at Sterling, Kansas. Of all these in- 
cidents I was entirely ignorant. The per- 
sonal friendship between the two men had 
existed as far back as 1858, when I was 
only four years old, and was limited to cor- 
respondence on theological subjects, the two 
men meeting only at synodical assemblies. 

A cousin “communicating” mentioned a 
book of poems in connection with the name 
of his sister, whom he called his aunt. When 
I made my personal inquiries in the West I 
found that she had read to him from a book 
each chapter of which ended with a long 
poem, and that all through his illness of 
six months he called her “aunt” in defet- 
ence to the habits of his children, she having 
nursed him in his sickness. I had. neither 
seen nor heard from this cousin for two 
years before his death. In fact I never had 
a letter from him in his life, nor in any way 
had communications from friends about him, 
except one short letter from an aunt inform- 
ing me of his illness. He gave also the name 
of his wife’s sister, of whom I had never 
heard, and also the name of his son George 
in connection with that of a little dog that 
this son owned when he was three years 
old. An uncle, the father of this cousin, and 
who died in 1876, claimed to “ communi- 
cate” and mentioned the name of his sister 
and the fact. of her death. I had never 
known her by the name given and had not 
heard of her death, she having lived in an- 
other part of the State from my residence. 
He stated also that his father had been in 
the war. Three living sons denied the fact, 
but I found in the history of the county in 
which the man lived that he had been in the 
war of 1812, having been commissioned in 
1810. Two other incidents mentioned by 
him were unknown to me. 

The “communicator” claiming to be my 
father described the breaking of a cane 
about which I knew nothing. Also when I 
asked if he remembered a certain neighbor 
whom I named and whose daughter had mar- 
ried my brother, he at once asked about the 
church in his old home, and added without 




















further inquiry from me that “they had put 
an organ in it.” When I got West I ascer- 
tained that this was a fact, and that this 
neighbor was one of two or three others who 
had left the congregation on account of the 
incident. He alluded also to a black skull 
cap which he said had been made by “ Het- 
tie’s mother.” Hettie, or Henrietta, is the 
name of my half sister, and was given here 
because there was considerable difficulty ‘in 
getting the name of my stepmother correct. 
I found by correspondence that such a cap 
had been knit for him by my stepmother. 
He mentioned also a preparation of oil taken 
for his sickness. Of this I knew nothing 
and the circumstances made it impossible 
to know it. In all there were some twenty- 
five or thirty such incidents “ communi- 
cated” in this way and representing facts 
unknown to me. 

But I cannot omit the importance of the 
five sittings held in my behalf by Dr. Hodg- 
son while I remained in New York. The 
“ communicator ” in all of these purported to 
be my father. The results are very rich in 
facts, though not so much so as my own 
sittings. But all the facts given were ab- 
solutely unknown to Dr. Hodgson, and a 
considerable percentage of them also un- 
known to myself. The trouble with the left 
eye, the paper cutter, the breaking of a cane, 
the Cooper incident and several others were 
among these that I did not know and had to 
ascertain in the West. 

These are all trivial incidents, but they are 
all the better for that fact. Personal iden- 
tity cannot be established by any other 
method. The graver and more important 
features of the record from which I have 
drawn are not evidential. Science, however, 
must expect its criteria to be satisfied only 
by the presence of the most trivial circum- 
stances, as these are the only things which 
are not likely to be duplicated in experience 
generally. Moreover, those who are familiar 
with the procedure of the courts in matters 
of evidence will recognize at once that trivi- 
alities are the most important aspect of cir- 
cumstantial evidence. Besides, a system of 
experiments imitative of the Piper phenom- 
ena, and undertaken by myself, showed that 
intelligent men when left to their own de- 
vices spontaneously choose trivial incidents 
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to establish their identity. Hence, when it 
it is a matter of science, we have to dismiss 
the trivial character of the incidents which 
I here quote as evidence. We may well do 
this also when we remark that the facts 
chosen in my imitative experiments to prove 
identity did not give the slightest clue to 
the mental and moral condition of a single 
person out of the twenty-five or more en- 
gaged in them. I could easily indicate some 
of the “ communications,’ which would re- 
deem their character from the accusation of 
triviality, but they are absolutely worthless 
as evidence. 

Now when it comes to the explanation of 
such facts it is clear that no ordinary mind 
reading or telepathy can account for them. 
We are entirely beyond chance in the case, 
especially when taking account of all the 
facts, and if telepathy is still to have any 
standing after discounting for the incidents 
that I can remember, we have to suppose 
that in the trance the medium can find the 
right person among all living consciousness 
and extract by telepathy the right incident 
to represent the personal identity of the 
same individual represented by the incidents 
taken from the sitter’s memory. In some 
cases this person selected may not be known 
to the sitter, and in all of them he may not 
know himself whence the fact must be ob- 
tained. Now this is a supposition of enor- 
mous magnitude. There is no parallel to it 
in anything short of infinity. After telepathy 
by supposition has shown such marvelous se- 
lectiveness in its access to the memory of 
the sitter, it must be still more amazing to 
see it start on a hunt through the world for 
some appropriate person among all other 
living persons and proceed with the utmost 
ease to pilfer incidents for illustrating per- 
sonal identity. There is nothing which such 
a power of extracting knowledge ought not 
to do. It certainly ought not to commit 
simple mistakes, as it does, in regard to the 
incidents in the mind of the sitter. Any man 
who can believe in such a power without 
having demonstrated it in experiments that 
do not reproduce personal identity is a man 
who can believe anything. He ought not to 
find any credulity in the acceptance of spir- 
its as at least equally explanatory of the 
phenomena. 
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We cannot hinder a man from accepting 
such an hypothesis if he insists upon it, but 
we have the right to ask him to admit the 
magnitude of it and to accept the logical 
consequences of his position, which are such 
as practically assert an infinite capacity for 
the human brain that is not attested by a 
single other physiological fact on record. 
The truth is also that many assume and as- 
sert telepathy without any knowledge of 
what it means and of what its legitimate 
function as an hypothesis is. It is legiti- 
mate as an instrument for raising the stand- 
ard of evidence for discarnate spirits, espe- 
cially when the phenomena to be explained 
do not furnish any indications of the 
personal identity of a deceased person. But 
it is a different matter when we are con- 
fronted with all the psychological unity of 
a real mind in the phenomena presented for 
explanation. Telepathy, as known by ex- 
periment, does nothing of the kind. But 
when once supposed to account for certain 
coincidences that require some cause, many 
assume a right to shout telepathy without 
regard to the fact that it is not a known 
cause even in the mind of those who first 
advanced it as an hypothesis. Much less 
has any one the intelligent right to propose 
it when cornered, unless he has acquainted 
himself with the meaning of the term as 
indicated by present knowledge. It is not 
a name for any known cause, but only for 
the necessity of a cause which as yet re- 
mains unknown. Nevertheless, we have the 
right to press it as far as it is reasonable 
to do so in defense against our being fooled. 
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But even when tolerating it in its wildest 
form we may as well acknowledge that its 
alternative has some claims to recognition, 
as at least equally reasonable. But it will 
not do to assume without: proof other than 
phenomena purporting to be spiritistic that 
the human brain has such enormous capaci- 
ties, and this is what the advocate of tele- 
pathy does not do. Most frequently he is a 
man who has not experimented on the sub- 
ject at all, and is the victim of @ priori con- 
ceptions and reasoning. I have known one 
case in which a man assumed that his hav- 
ing been the secretary of a very rich person 
qualified him to speak very confidently of 
powers in the brain for which there is not 
a single authority or fact in history. That is 
the kind of person who will hold out for 
telepathy without the sense of humility or 
humor to see that their theory is larger than 
the one it supplants and that it demands ex- 
planation quite as fully as the phenomena it 
assumes to account for. 

I do not regard such incidents as I have 
mentioned in my experiments as the strong- 
est argument against telepathy to explain 
the Piper case. But they meet the popular 
demand that the facts must transcend the 
mind and memory of the person present at 


‘the sitting, and force the believer in tele- 


pathy to extend that capacity to the instan- 


‘taneous acquisition of facts from all living 


minds, and only the pertinent facts at that. 
Whoever prefers this assumption, @ priori 
as it is, to the possibility of the spiritistic 
theory must be allowed to enjoy his liberty. 


New York City. 


China and the United States. 
By Wu Ting-fang, 


Envoy ExrRaoRDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY TO THE UNITED STATES -FROM CHINA. 


N examination of the statistics of the 
A trade of China with other nations in 
recent years shows that the imports 

into that country have exceeded the exports. 
This shows that China is taking more for- 
eign goods than she used to. Statistics of 


trade with the United States show that it 
has been increasing rapidly and steadily. A 





report recently prepared bythe United States 
Department of Agriculture states that dur- 
ing the years 1889-1899 there was a gain of 
$13,293,168 in the commerce of the United 
States. with China. The increase is referred 
largely to the export trade of the United 
States. In several articles, particularly in 
flour, the increase has been enormous. Tbe 
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people of the northern. part of China depend 
largely upon wheat, which they make into 
flour, for food. They do not now raise enough 
for their own consumption and are therefore 
dependent upon foreign flour. The imports 
from America of that article began only a 
few years ago, but are increasing rapidly. 
That does not mean that we are giving up 
rice. In the southern part of China our peo- 
ple do not eat as much flour as the inhabit- 
ants of the north. They depend more on rice, 
and when inundations and drought cause our 
crops to fail we are obliged to turn to Anam, 
Siam and Cochin China. This rice is not so 
good as that produced in China, still we 
have to depend upon it. Not much flour has 
been used as yet in southern China. As I 
have said, it is a staple of the north. 

Another large item in our imports is kero- 
sene oil. I have been into the interior of 
China, where foreigners seldom penetrate, 
and found everywhere the tin cans with the 
wooden boxes outside in which kerosene is 
sent from the United States. This shows 
that kerosene is in great demand.. It is cheap 
and good. The principal rival of the United 
States in this trade is Russia. 

We have also imported a great many 
matches from the United States, but now 
Japan is manufacturing them and sending 
a great many to us. Among the agricultural 
products from the United States is ginseng, 
for which there is much demand. 

Among the American manufactures sent to 
China cotton is greatly in demand. I sug- 
gest to American manufacturers that they 
make a special study of our wants. Ameri- 
can cotton is made for the American market 
principally and to suit American wants, with 
so many yards in the piece and at a definite 
width, but what is best for the American 
may not be best for the Chinese market. 
Let an agent be sent to study the habits and 
needs of our people in this respect, to find 
out just how wide cotton should be made, so 
as not to waste material. We are a very 
practical people, and if we buy a piece of 
goods and find that it does not cut to ad- 
vantage, that there is a waste of two or 
three yards in every piece, it is not encour- 
aging for trade. 

A further opportunity for American iron 
and American industry is found in the ex- 
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and the United ‘States 


tension of railroads in China. With the per- 
mission of his Excellency Li Hung Chang, 
about fifteen years ago, I procured the con- 
struction of the first railway in China. At 
that time only a few statesmen like Li Hung 
Chang saw the utility of railways. The- 
others were divided in opinion. Some fa- 
vored it, some opposed it, but, Li Hung 
Chang said it was a good thing. On account 
of the divided opinion in the capital we could 
not at that time get the imperial sanction. 
We could simply build a railway within the 
jurisdiction of Li Hung Chang. I was con- 
fident that if a railway could be built people 
could not fail to have their eyes opened and 
sée its utility. We built first a short rail- 
way. When it was done the people jumped 
at it; every one availed himself of it. Then 
we built more and then we secured the im- 
perial sanction. The first road had to be 
constructed through a country where there 
were few houses and the people were poor, 
not near villages and towns—to avoid public 
prejudice, because the people were dead 
against the railway. Those who joined me 
in constructing it hardly thought it would 
pay, but it is paying fifty per cent. If we 
had built it through a thickly populated 
country it would have paid one hundred per 
cent. under proper management. The tariff 
had to be made very low because we have a 
good deal of river traffic, and the people are 
poor and they would at first go only one or 
two miles. But I fixed the tariff so low 
that the cars were crammed full with third 
class, passengers. Then the freight exceeded 
our most sanguine expectations. The road 
created trade, until shippers had to give their 
orders several days beforehand to engage 
our cars, for we could not build cars fast 
enough. P 

We had many difficulties to surmount, and 
but for Li Hung Chang we could not have 
been successful. Now everybody knows that 
a railway is good. We are constructing 
railroads from the north to the south, and 
the American syndicate has a concession for 
the southern portion—that is, from Hankow 
to Canton. They might also have had the con- 
cession from Hankow to Pekin to the north, 
but American capitalists were too shy, and 
that concession went to a Belgian syndicate. 
The American people, altho they have had. 








much money available for investment, have 
devoted their attention mainly to matters 
at home, and it was only after a great deal 
of persuasion that they took up this conces- 
sion. Senator Brice was a very good busi- 
ness man. If it had not been for him no- 
body would have taken it up. He had the 
foresight to see that this was a good thing, 
and now his associates would only be too 
glad to have the concession for the northern 
railway. A railway is bound to prosper in 
China. It will pay good dividends even in 
parts of the country where-there are but few 
towns. 

The history of the railway in China is an 
indication of what must be done to secure 
the interest of the Chinese people in Ameri- 
can machinery and inventions. Demonstra- 
tion is better than argument. There was no 
use in arguing about the railway. I said, 
“ Just build one and let the people see.” So 
I have said to American manufacturers, 
“You must have a show house in Shanghai 
and in the great ports of China, a large 
depot, a museum, and you should send speci- 
mens of articles or manufactured goods, 


with the prices attached. Let the Chinese 


merchants come and see for themselves. Let 
a fair, honest price be attached. The first 
transaction is important. 
must be careful. They must be obliging and 
must not expect great profit on first transac- 
tions. It may even be worth while to lose 
a little in the beginning, but in the long run 
they will gain a great deal. When con- 
fidence is once inspired there is no telling 
what it will lead to. 

The Chinese question has not been studied 
thoroughly by the American people. A great 
deal of misapprehension exists in regard to 
the Chinese and the subject is not looked at 
broadly and impartially. The Chinese who 
come here, whatever class they may belong 
to, do not come to steal American money; 
they come to work for it. They give an 
equivalent and do it honestly. They are ex- 
cluded not because they are bad, but because 
they are too good. The chief reason I sup- 
pose for the agitation against the Chinese 
coming to the United States was because 
our workmen came here and competed with 
the white laborers and worked cheaper. Is 


that a good reason for excluding them and 
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American agents - 


Why should 
the Chinese be singled out and excluded 
when others are allowed to come and com” 
pete? Of course the American people are 
free to adopt any restrictive policy that they 
like, but to be consistent they ougut to ex-_ 
clude all classes of laborers who come here 


are Americans consistent ? 


to compete with American laborers. 
Chinese laborers are singled out because our 
government has not exercised its privilege 
of opposing this discrimination. The Italians 
and Hungarians who come here are not bet- 
ter than Chinese laborers, and it is hard to 
see why they should be admitted and the 
Chinese excluded. 

The avowed object of the exclusion Dill 
was simply to exclude Chinese laborers, but 
the restriction has now been extended to 
other classes. There was some reason, per- 


haps—I do not say just reason—for exclud-— 


ing Chinese laborers, based on the treaty ne- 
gotiated in 1880 for the purpose ‘of limiting 
the coming of Chinese laborers to the United 
States. It is expressly stated in that treaty 
that this restriction was to apply only to 
Chinese laborers. No other classes were 
aimed at. It is in black and white in the 
treaty and the meaning of the words is as 
Clear as daylight. But because in that treaty 
it says that “ officials, merchants, teachers, 
students and travelers” shall not be ex- 
cluded; because these five classes are men- 
tioned, new interpreters of the law say that 
only these five classes are exempt, and all 
other classes are excluded. For fifteen years 
American officials held that according to law 
only Chinese laborers were to be excluded 
and that all other classes might come here. 
This was the practice up to September, 1898, 
when a new interpretation was substituted, 
and it is now said that no Chinese have a 
right to come here except those specially 
exempted from exclusion. I think that:is 
the last straw on the camel’s back. What is 
the consequence? The Chinese. banker, the 
Chinese doctor, the Chinese missionary, the 
Chinese lawyer, or private gentleman, are 
not admitted because they do not come with- 
in the five classes mentioned in the treaty. 
Americans want to develop their trade 
with China, want to be good friends with 
China. That is very natural; we are glad 
to hear it, but is the present state of things 


But: 
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satisfactory ? How can you expect Chinese 
«merchants to give you much business in the 
face of these facts? . 

The proposition to have a commission go 
to China to gather information would be a 
good thing to carry out. There are a great 
many things that Americans need to know. 
I ventured also in my address in Philadel- 
phia the other day to suggest with regard 
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to the government of the Philippine Islands 
that it might be a good plan to send some 
gentlemen to the neighboring. colonies, es- 
pecially those of the English and French, to 
study their history and methods. They have 
had experience in governing Asiatic people. 
They have paid for it dearly. Americans 
can profit by that experience. Theory is not 
always safe; experience is a very good thing. 
WasuincTon, D. C. 


Spanish versus American Rule in Manila. 
By Poultney Bigelow. 


HAVE just had some talk with the head 
| of a large shipping house which has 
for many years been established in 
Manila, New York and London. According 
to the opinion of competent men whom I 
met in Hong Kong as well as in the Philip- 
pines, this gentleman stands at the top of 
the mercantile community in the far East, 
and, therefore, I asked him if he would not 
put into writing his views regarding the 
present administration of our new Eastern 
Empire. 

He declined to do this because he feared 
that he might by so doing draw down upon 
his house the ill will of our officials. Then 
I asked him what he thought should be done 
to improve the situation, and he answered 
that, in his opinon, the one thing necessary 
was to appoint good men, who should hold 
office during good behavior, pay them well 
and secure them in a pension when they re- 
tired after a certain number of years in the 
service. 

I asked him if he thought the American 
officials were worse than the Spanish ones. 
He said yes—the Spaniards were content 
with smaller bribes. 

Tho this merchant would not allow his 
name to be used, for obvious reasons, I re- 
ceived from him this morning the following 
letter fresh from Manila. It deserves the 


attention of our Government, for it emanates 
from the best source, from the class in 
whose interest the port of Manila must be 
administered, from a house sympathetic to 
the United States, from a gentleman whose 
word I can trust: 





The rule Americans have now established of 
putting a customs officer at each province port, 
and clearing local steamers with more circum- 
stance than the Spaniards ever used against 
foreign going vessels, is, it is to be hoped, only 
a war precaution. If they intend to continue 
it after peace it will be a horrible nuisance and 
play the mischief with interisland traffic. It 
takes all the morning to clear a small steamer 
to a province port—triplicate manifests and 
numerous oaths and various offices—and all for 
what? There are no duties between this (Ma- 
nila) and the provinces, and vice-versa. Think 
what it might be in the hands of a disagreeable 
man, working small craft for short runs! The 
present state of things eclipses anything we have 
suffered from the Spaniards, whom we were ac- 
customed to look upon as first-class obstruction- 
ists. In the time of the Spaniards we could get 
to work at 6 in the morning, but now it is nearer 
8. Again, the American officials don’t take their 
midday meal at the usual hour when natives 
knock off at noon, when heat is greatest, and 
the upshot is we only get 8 hours’ work out of 
24. The American officials charge overtime for 
any work done after 12 o’clock M. on a Satur- 
day and after 6 P.M. on any other day of the 
week. 

These antiquated arrangements have all been 
established, of course, by the military authori- 
ties. Let us hope that when military régime 
wakes way for civil authorities the business 
of the ports will be cond:icted on lines more in 
-harmony witb the year 1900. 

During my short stay in Manila there were 
already signs that the professional politician 
was about to inaugurate his rule there, but 
merchants treated the matter hopefully, 
thinking that a better system would prevail 
So soon as peace was established. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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Ship-Logs. 
By Sir Edwin Arnold, 


AuTuor or “ THe Licut or Asia,” 


OU lack romance?—your mind’s all fret and fog, 
In London, on this black mid-winter day! 
Make more house-sunshine, with another log . 
On the warm hearth; then watch with me the play 


Of blue and gold and purple tongues which leap 
In quick caresses to the new-fed wood; 

How eagerly they curl! how close they creep! 
How passionate the flame is for its food! 


How willing seem the rugged blocks to yield 





Fiber and grain and sea-grime to the flame! 
How the pitch laughs and bubbles! seeing revealed 
Nature’s deep secret, that life comes, and came, 


Now, and from old beginnings, forth from death. 

Thus these—which have been trees and spars and ships— 
Give gladly back their cosmic stuff, their breath 

Of chemic gases, that the Mother’s lips 


May kiss them to fresh being. ‘‘ Merest fancies!” 
You style it? Yes, that’s what these sea-logs are! 
Brimming with fancies; by the ton romances 
Shot in our cellar from the Millbank car: 


Look now! the blue turns green ; the gold grows ruddy, 
While the lithe fire-tongues lick the copper-stains, 

And taste the sheathing rust, and where the cuddy 
Was new-gilt, and what transom-end remains 


White with spilt nitrates; and that kelson-heel, 
Soaked with Atlantic salt. I think these blocks 
Are pleased into so warm a port to steal 
Out of the chill waves, and the mists and rocks, 
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Out of grim toil, sea-slush, and savage weather. 
See if yon trenail did its business well 

Where the maul set it, gripping close together 
Plank and plank-end, tho all the devils of Hell 


Roared from the brine to break them. And:that bolt— 
Mere ship-yard iron! how it shoulders hard 

Into its place even now! No knave or dolt 
Drove the loyal fastening! stedfast did it guard 


Its little share of bilge, ’mid storms enough 
. To loosen mountains, while we slept ashore. 
This knot of teak again—immortal stuff !— 
As fit to float now, ’round the world once more, 


As when the Burmese in Tennasserim ‘ 
First felled the shining glory of its tree. 

Since that stout chunk took the adze-mark from him 
Quid mare non novit? Where’s the distant sea 





It has not plowed? of keel, or rudder-post, 
Or stem, forefoot, or bend some fragment true 
Cleaving the wave, circling the perilous coast, 
Skimming the deadly ledge, in shoals none knew, 


Feeling blind way ; seeing the sworder charge, 

The white shark glitter by, the gray whales sound, 
The flying fish dart from the billows’ marge 

Like birds from meadows; always duty-bound 


To do its work of honest timber—stanch 
To serve the Maker and the men he made— 
From joyful time, of Indiaman’s proud launch 
To time of wo, when old, worn, disarrayed, 


: She drove—teak-blocks and all—on lee-shore. Now 
The good ship broken, and her great deeds done *—s«- 
Meekly it renders in this ruddy glow © 
The light and warmth it drew from Asia’s sun 


To toast your toes and mine. And then to say 
There’s no romance to find with London fog! 
A score of brave sea-stories blaze away 
In those charred chips. Forgive him, good old log! _« - 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Old Age, 


By the Most Rev. Frederick Temple, D.D., LL.D., 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND PRIMATE OF ALL ENGLAND. 


HB rapid growth of the population in 
England puts all those who have to 
live by what they earn at a consider- 

able disadvantage. There are more workers 
than work. And in the competition which 
. necessarily follows, the weak—whether the 
_ weakness comes from something in their 
physical nature, or from old age—are hope- 
lessly beaten and are very unhappy. 

The first condition of their escaping from 
this unhappiness is that they should do what 
they can for themselves. To relieve their 
distress is hopeless without their own co- 
operation. In the vast majority of cases the 
main thing needed is that they should prac- 
tice thrift. This will not do everything, but 
it will do more than anything else. 

Now. what prevents men from learning the 
lesson of thrift is the feeling that it is not 





Pensions. 


worth while to learn it. However much a 
man may save, the result seems so small; it 
is impossible to live on it when you. have 
got it. Let a man feel that at a certain age 
he will come into an inheritance of so many 
shillings a week; not much, but still his own 
and thoroughly secure, and thrift for the 
purpose of increasing it becomes at once 
quite a different thing. The beer can be 
diminished, the tobacco can be diminished, 
the silly gambling can be given up or, at 
least, restrained; the idleness may be stirred 
to steady labor; in fact, I have, little doubt 
that a large proportion of our workers would 
be lifted to a higher level if they could all 
be declared heirs of a sure property of some 
shillings a week from the age, say, of sixty- 
five. 
LamBETH Paace, CANTERBURY, ENGLAND, 


The Present Situation in the Philippines. 
By Albert Gardner Robinson. 


HETHER the struggle in the Philip- 
W pines could or could not have been 
avoided by diplomacy, and whether 

or no the war has been ably and wisely con- 
duted, are neither of them dead issues, tho 
for the time being they may well be passed 
over. The problem with which the United 
States is confronted is not one of the rela- 
tions of the past to the present, but of the 


present to the future. The experience of the . 


past is a factor in the present, but should 
be considered only as a factor until the time 
shall be ripe for its determination as a dis- 
tinct problem. 

The development of the situation in the 
Philippine Islands shows a progress which 
is fictitious rather than actual. The propor- 
tions of occupied and unoccupied territory 
have been almost reversed by the military 
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movements of the last three months. Near- 
ly all of the chief ports of Luzon, and many 
of those on -the other islands, have been 
opened for commerce. A portion of the ter- 
ritory has been laid. out in military districts 
with American army officers as military 
governors. The main bodies of the Filipino 
army have been dispersed, and the nominal 
political organization of a Filipino govern: 
ment has been overthrown. Organized gov- 
ernment and organized opposition appear to 
have been destroyed. : -. 

I use the term “appear to have been de- 
stroyed,” advisedly. I can readily under- 
stand that, from the point of view of the 
people at home, such a qualification seems 
almost an absurdity. But news reports and 
official reports deal with events and inci- 
dents. They go no deeper than the surface, 
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and it is because of this that I say “ appear 
to have been destroyed.” A deeper analysis 
of the situation brings other features to 
light. Last August General Otis stated 
that the Filipino army was a demoralized 
and disorganized mob. On November 12th 


‘he telegraphed as follows: “ Enemy appear 


to be in demoralized condition, and show 
much disorganization.”” On November 24th 
he reported “ (Filipino) generals and troops 
in small bands scattered through these prov- 
inces (Central Luzon), acting as-banditti, or 
dispersed, playing the role of amigos 
(friends) with arms concealed.” These dis- 
patches have reference to the results of the 


* general movement of last November, by 


which Tarlac, the nominal seat of Filipino 
government, fell into American hands, and 
by which Aguinaldo was driven into the 
hills, a hunted fugitive. It was only last 
night that a staff officer stationed in that 
very region, said to me: “ There is hardly a 
day passes in which we do not have a 
‘scrap’ of some kind up our way.” 

This dispersion of the northern army, and 
the occupation of the territory, did not break 
up the army on the south. If anything, that 
southern army was strengthened by the ar- 


rival of men from the north. Two months. 


after the northern move, the American 
forces were sent into the southern country. 
There was a possibility of stubborn and per- 


sistent resistance, and the probability of a 


repetition of the northern experience, disso- 
lution and dispersion without contest of any 
moment. The latter proved to be the case. 
Then General Schwan swung around into 
the eastern central provinces, while General 
Kobbe was sent, by water, into some of the 
southeastern. This has effected a very gen- 
eral military occupation of the Island of 
Luzon. Meanwhile another regiment was 
sent to the central islands, Panay, Cebu and 
Negros. That made five full regiments, one 
battalion of another, and the attached artil- 
lery, for the occupation of a territory whose 
area is about equal to that of the State of 
Massachusetts. The operations there have 
produced very much the same results as the 
movements in Luzon, nominal victory and 
occupation with constant engagements, most 
of them too petty for news telegrams. This 
fs the situation to-day—forcible occupation, 
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a reception of very doubtful sincerity by 
some, indifferent submission on the part of 
others, and open and active hostility from 
the remainder. A few may be wholly hon- 
est in their welcome and desire for Ameri- 
can occupation. Notwithstanding the offi- 
cial reports .of “cordial receptions” and 
‘enthusiastic welcomes,” it is hardly to be 
doubted that the attitude of many and the 
spirit of most is decidedly hostile. 

Whether or no the war was in any way 
avoidable in its inception, the fact stands 
that it can now be justified only by the adop- 
tion of such methods, social, political and 
mnilitary, as shall overcome, not a hostile 
army, but a hostile spirit. With the under- 
lying sentiment of the people news dis- 
patches and official telegrams have little or 
nothing to do. Yet it is that which vitally 
concerns the American people to-day. That 
foregone conclusion, the triumph of arms, 
lies with the forces of the United States. 
The strong has overpowered the weak. The 
true victory is yet to come. The real con- 
flict is about to begin. America has to over- 
come an ingrained hatred and distrust of 
white races on the part of a people whose 
experience with white races has been, in the 
main, a bitter one. Tyranny and oppres- 
sion, and often cruelty, have characterized 
the only rule which these people have ever 
known. 

Unfortunately, America has approached 
them only along the old familiar lines. This 
is not the place for a discussion of personal 
and political interests which have led to 
far too much of misrepresentation of affairs 
in these islands. But the fact remains, ca- 
pable of full demonstration, and the day will 
yet come when it will be demonstrated. 
America’s mission in the Philippines is a dis- 
tinct failure, until she has taught the Fili- 
vino people, through deeds, to love, respect 
and esteem their new rulers, for new rulers 
we are and are likely to be for some time to 
come. In no other place in the islands are 
America and American rule so unpopular as 
in the city of Manila, the place of longest ex- 
perience. 

American occupation has increased the 
rate of wages by probably more than 50 per 
cent. But it has also enhanced the cost of 
living by probably more than 200 per cent., 
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thus touching the most sensitive portion of 
the anatomy of the majority of civilized and 
half-civilized humanity—the stomach. I have 
_ no wish to dwell upon the contemptible and 
‘ brutal acts of that considerable number of 
utter brutes who find their way into the 
American army as they do into all armies, 
nor do I care to speak of that horde of 
sharks and hangers on which inevitably at- 
tends all such movements as this. Respect- 
able America, represented in both the army 
men and civilians, goes its way, quietly and 
soberly, respecting and winning respect 
where it goes. But the thug, the rowdy, 
and the hoodlum overshadow quiet respect- 
ability, and stamp themselves upon an ig- 
norant people as the representatives of their 
race. Drunken rowdyism offends and terri- 
fies a people habitually temperate. The curt 
bluntness of American manner offends those 
accustomed to more flowery modes of act 
and word. Personally, the mass of Ameri- 
cans, as individuals, make no favorable im- 
pression on the mass of Filipinos. The same 
is the case in Porto Rico, in Cuba and in Ha- 
waii. It is somewhat humiliating, but it is 
a fact. 

Politically we have given the Filipinos 
nothing that was really better than that 


which they had before. We have promised - 


something, unofficially, and offered some- 
thing—with a string tied to it. The old sys- 
tem of Spanish laws has been continued, 
with few, if any, modifications, while some, 
petty but notably objectionable, have been 
enforced where Spain had allowed them to 
fall into disuse. The same applies in the 
matter of taxes and tariffs. In the disturbed 
state of the country the collection of taxes 
has been a disjointed sort of business, but 
the following extract from the report of the 
Collector of Internal Revenue, in Manila, is 
quite significant: 


“The fires during February in the districts of . 
Tondo and Paco and the insurrection have in- 
terfered with the revenues to some extent, but 
on comparison of revenues of the first six months 
of 1897, when $214,220.73 was collected in the 
entire province of Manila, and $193,493.13 in 
1899, for the corresponding period, in the city 
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of Manila and suburbs alone, the result is favor- 
able, inasmuch as the Government contract tax 
of % per cent. on all Government contracts is 
included in the 1897 figures, but is now sus- 
pended.” 

This, in other words, says that the United 
States officials have obtained from an im- 
poverished people a greater sum, by taxa- 
tion, than was obtained by Spain in their 
more prosperous days. 

-But I am convinced that the vital question, 
the most serious to the great mass of the 
Filipino people, is that of religion. They do 
not want a new religion. They are satisfied 
with the old, that of Roman Catholicism. 
Just now Protestantism might take some. 
hold upon many, if tactfully presented. But 
I should look for a secession from such 
ranks upon the establishment of that form 
of Roman Catholicism which they demand 
and which formed the basis of the insurrec- 
tion of 1896. I believe it almost hopeless to 
look for peace and content in these islands 
so long as the Friars remain in the discharge 
of parochial functions. I am convinced that 
widespread peace and order would at once 
follow the establishment of an acceptable 
secular priesthood of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

The special need of the Philippine Islands 
to-day is the establishment, as Governor- 
General, of a man of broad mind and large 
heart. He should be one whose first thought 
should be the best interests of the Filipino 
people, and whose last thought should be the 
commercial advantages which may accrue 
to the United States through possession of 
these islands. These two propositions, thus 
placed in antipodal relations, are, in fact, 
inseparably linked, and the connection will 
be wholly plain to the thoughtful. Such a 
man should be sent here, and given an al- 
most unlimited sway. He should be given a 
salary and an allowance for expenses that 
would enable him to maintain that official 
state which appeals to these people. Above 
all, he should be unhampered by any polit- 
ical influences. Meantime, a continuance of 
present conditions may be regarded as the 
story of the coming days. 


Manira, Puiviprine IsLanps. 
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By Park Benjamin. 


T is now currently reported that in re- 
| turn for their distinguished services 
during the existing war in South Africa, 
Lord Roberts is to be given a dukedom, 
Lord Kitchener an earldom, and that Gen- 
eral Buller is to be raised to the peerage. 
Military promotions, ribbons and orders are 
in steady process of distribution, save when 
the outflow is interrupted by Boer victo- 
ries. 

Less than two years ago we had a war of 
our Own on our hands; not with a couple of 
little African republics, but with a great 
maritime nation having a navy reputed to 
rank fifth in the scale of power and gen- 
erally regarded as superior to our own. 
Nevertheless it was wiped out of existence 
in about a hundred days. How England 
would have rewarded the men who did this 


may be inferred from what has already been. 
said; how we have recognized not only them, — 


but also the surviving naval officers of the 
Civil War, I propose to show. : 

To Admiral Dewey we gave the greatest 
reward which could be bestowed, while still 
keeping him a naval officer, and recog- 
nized his captains by advancing them 
in their grades a few numbers each; 
the junior captain, the late Commander E. 
P. Wood, receiving ten numbers, and ‘the 
ethers less. The effect of this was to re- 
duce the officers over whose heads they 
passed. The necessity of devising some 
means of reward which while recompensing 
one person shall not punish a number of 
others has frequently been urged upon Con- 
gress, but up to the present time none has 
been adopted. 

For their gallantry at the battle of San- 
tiago the flag officers, captains, and some of 
the subordinate officers were recommended 
for advancement, and they were even given 
new places on the Naval Register, which ap- 
peared in January, 1899. The question of 
their reward, however, became entangled 
with the unfortunate Sampson-Schley con- 
troversy, with which it has absolutely noth- 





ing to do. In vain Admiral Sampson has 
earnestly appealed for simple justice for the. 
men who fought under his command. The 
disregard of his wishes has been to him a 
source of regret, and has even acted to re- 
tard his recuperation after the severe strains 
and trials of the Santiago campaign. 

The Naval Register of 1899 showed Ad- 
miral Sampson fourth on the list of Rear- 
Admirals, and preceding Admiral Schley. 
The Naval Register of 1900 shows him tenth 
on the same list and two numbers below 
Schley, which was his normal position; or, 
in other words, he is in the same place that 
he would have been had there been no war. 
The only persons of all those who served 
under him who received advancement (some 
three numbers) are Rear-Admiral Higginson 
(and that came about by what might be 
called Congressional accident, and continues 
despite Admiral Higginson’s self-abnegating 
request that he be restored to his original 
place) and Captain B. F. McCalla, who has 
just been reinstated by the President in the 
relative position which he lost some years 
ago by sentence of court martial. 

Admiral Sampson is now on duty at the 
Boston Navy Yard as its commandant, a 
regular routine place for his grade, and one 
carrying with it no-special honor, no special 
privilege, and a great deal of very hard 
work. 

Admiral Schley has been sent to South 
America to command the South Atlantic 
Fleet, which consists of the made-over 
“ Chicago” and two small cruisers. 

The captains who made themselves fa- 
mous at Santiago are all doing routine work, 
more or less prosaic, Captain Evans, of the- 
“ Iowa,” is a member of the Board of Inspec- . 
tion and Survey. Captain Taylor, of the 
“Indiana,” is on the Board which is consid- 
ering coaling stations. Captain Cook, of the 
“Brooklyn,” is a member of the Examining 
and Retiring Board. Captain Clark, of the 
“Oregon,” is attached to the League Island 
Navy Yard. Captain Chadwick, ef the 
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“New York,” is waiting orders, and Rear- 
Admiral Philip, who commanded. the 
“ Texas,” is now commanding the New York 
Navy Yard. These officers having com- 
‘ pleted in due routine their sea service pe- 
riods during the war, became entitled to 
shore billets as a matter of course at fifteen 
per cent. less pay than they would have re- 
ceived had they remained at sea. None of 
them has received any recognition for 
his war achievements. In fact, Cap- 
tain Clark, whose magnificent handling 
of the “Oregon” in her famous voyage 
around Cape Horn and during her even more 
famous rush after the “Colon” in the bat- 
tle of Santiago, finds himself two numbers 
lower down than he would have been had 
there never been any war. 

The only instance of any indirect reward 
is that given to Commander Richard Wain- 
wright, the captain of the “ Gloucester” in 
the Santiago fight, whose attack on two pow- 
erful torpedo boats with an old wooden 
yacht was in the opinion of many the 
most gallant and daring act of the war. 
Any other Government but our own would 
immediately have given him high rank (for, 
being about fifty years of age, he is 
quite old enough to warrant it), and be- 
sides would have presented him with 
a money grant—let us say the value of one 
of the torpedo boats which he smashed— 
sufficient to maintain him in comfort for 
the rest of his life. 

Since the war Commander Wainwright 
has been at the Naval Academy in charge of 
the old hulk “ Santee”’—the cadets’ guard- 
house—the “ Gloucester,” and some of the 
practice ships. It was reported that his own 
inclinations were toward the office of Judge- 
Advocate-General of the Navy, of which the 
term of the present incumbent expires in 
June. He had already served in a subor- 
dinate position in that branch of the Navy 

Department, and had seized the opportu- 
“nity while doing so to attend a law school in 
Washington and to become a member of the 
bar. To the surprise of every one cognizant 
of the facts, and of himself most of all, 
Commander Wainwright was recently ap- 
pointed to the Superintendency of the Naval 
Academy—an office unexpectedly vacated by 
Rear-Admiral McNair because ef impaired 
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health. That Commander Wainwright. will 
make a most admirable Superintendent do¢s 
not admit of any doubt. In so far as he may 
Serve as an example to the cadets, it is diffi- 
cult to suggest any one more completely 
suited. But whether, if reward was the ob- 
ject, it might not have been better to have 
given him the position which he wanted, 
that of Judge-Advocate-General, which car- 
ries with it promotion in rank to that of cap- 
tain and advanced pay, may for many rea- 
sons be questioned. 

The Superintendency of the Naval Acad- 
emy does not even convey temporary in- 
creased rank, as does that of the Military. 
Academy, and altho the incumbent has a 
furnished house and his servants free, the 
position is one which entails considerable 
expenditure for entertaining, especially 
when a Committee of Congress takes it into 
its head to go to: Annapolis on a junketing 
expedition. A tax of this kind on the slender 
pay of a commander is apt to be a severe 


“one. 


This sums up all that we have done 
for the naval officers who directly won 
To others we have 
been , rather more liberal." The Personnel 
Bill of March 1899 combined the engineer 
corps of the Navy with the line; in other 
words, it destroyed a highly educated body 
of officers, which had been in existence for 
something over fifty years. It required the 
sailor officers to become engineers, and the 
engineers to become sailor officers. As the 
engineer officers took their places in the line 
through their seniority, some of them who 
had entered the service from civil life, and 
had never been trained in any wise for any 
service but that of engine constructors and 
engine drivers, became full fledged naval 
captains. That is to say, they became full 
fledged captains in name. The makers of 
the law providentially remembering the ex- 
pense of battle ships and cruisers, not to 
mention the danger which we would be in if 
we lost-any of the few which we have, con- 
siderately refrained from empowering them 
to exercise actual command afloat. The law 
said, however, that if they had served in the 
Civil War they could be retired with the 
next higher grade. Thereupon an entirely 
new crop of Rear-Admirals was provided 











for, to be made out of people who never 
- stood even a deck watch in their lives, and 
who:had never commanded so much as a 
rowboat. But, nevertheless, they are to be 
borne on the same list with men who won 
their Admiral’s stars after long and faithful 
service of half a century and over, and who 
have commanded their squadrons in every 
sea. 

And that is not all. This same law in- 
creases the pay of the officers of the Navy 
to assimilate it to that of the officers of cor- 
responding grades in the Army. It was never 
intended originally by the framers of the 
measure to except from its provisions the 
men who had served their country faithful- 
ly through long lifetimes and who had borne 
the brunt of battle, and who had passed by 
the action of law into honorable retirement. 
Look at the consequence. The engineers 
who have become retired Rear-Admirals are 
receiving more pay by several hundred dol- 
lars a year than the (shall we say genuine?) 
Rear-Admirals already mentioned. They 
are not only receiving more pay, but they 
are outranking the naval officers of the line 
who retired as commodores on reaching the 
age limit while in that grade. And observe 
they are getting their positions not because 
of special service, but because of seniority. 
The engineer officer who managed the en- 
gines of the “ Oregon,” for example, is not 
among them and hag had no reward. 

These anomalous conditions, however, are 
not solely incident to the engineers. Others 
equally remarkable follow, and will appar- 
ently hereafter follow the advancement of 
line officers under the same law. There are 
some officers who were midshipmen for a 
short time during the Civil War who have 
now become Rear-Admirals on the retired 
list, and these not only outrank men who 
held command position almost before they 
were born, but also get more pay. Of 
course if a man drops out of a career 
before reaching the top he cannot com- 
plain if other and younger men continuing 
on the same road pass beyond him, and 
finally retire in a higher situation. But 
this is not the case here. Neither the officers 
younger in the same branch nor belonging to 
a totally different branch of the profession 
get their places by reason of the orderly 
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march of events; but rather because of the 
ill considered law which Congress foisted on 
the country. It has simply given the Navy 
two retired lists, distinguished only by a 
date. 

Have we ever done anything much more 
illogical than this? It is idle to say that 
these latter day promotions are not in the 
nature of a reward. That is exactly what 
they are. For having been in the Navy in a 
subordinate position, in a war which ended 
thirty-five years ago, we are advancing men 
not merely in numbers but in grades. We 
are making them into Rear-Admirals—the 
highest rank which a naval officer can reach’ 
without special legislation—for that precise 
reason, and this, in the case of the engineers 
when their previous occupation renders their 
assumption of the title incongruous, for they 
cannot answer the question what squadron 
they ever commanded without embarrass- 
ment, nor can they wear their uniform with- 
out explaining it. 

To show that this involves no exaggera- 
tion, take the actual facts: 

Rear-Admiral W. G. Buehler served as an 
assistant-engineer from 1861 to 1863, and as 
chief-engineer from 1863 to 1865. 

Rear-Admiral Nicoll Ludlow entered the 
Naval Academy in 1860, and was ordered to 


active service in September, 1863, as an act- 


ing ensign, and served in that grade from 
1863 to 1865. 5 

Rear-Admiral Joseph Trilley entered as a 
third assistant-engineer -in 1861, and was a 
first assistant in 1865. 

Rear-Admiral James Entwistle entered as 
a third assistant-engineer in 1861, and was a 
second assistant-engineer at the close of the 
war. 

Rear-Admirals John Schouler and Edwin 
White were both graduated from the Naval 
Academy in October, 1864, and remained 
midshipmen until 1866. 

It is, of course, no disparagement to these 
officers that, mainly by reason of their . 
youth, their Civil War experience should not 
have been different from what it was, nor is 
there the slightest question as to their long 
and faithful service and their right to. the 
best their country can give them in their 
retirement. But contrast their Civil War rec- 
ords with those of some of the Rear-Admi- 








The - 
rals whose misfortune it was that their sixty- 
second birthdays happened to fall before the 
spring. of 1899: 

Rear-Admiral George B. Balch, retired in 
1883, was a commander from 1862 and 
throughout the Civil War, and one of the 
hardest fighters in it. He commanded the 
* Pawnee ” in 1863, thrashed two rebel bat- 
teries and saved General Terry’s command. 
The “ Pawnee” was struck 46 times. After 
being constantly in action for nearly two 
years, he took the “ Pawnee” and two other 
ships up a creek in South Carolina, engaged 
three rebel batteries, and destroyed the 
whole of them. 

Rear-Admiral Francis A. Roe, retired in 
1885, was in the New Orleans fight, captain 
of the “ Katahdin ”’ of the West Gulf Squad- 
ron, and commanded the “ Sassacus ” in the 
fight with the rebel iron clad “ Albemarle.” 

Rear-Admiral James E. Jouett, “ Fighting 
Jim Jouett” (with an absolute and not a 
newspaper right to the title), retired in 1890. 
Look at his record. As a midshipman under 
Perry in 1841 he fought natives in the Bight 
of Benin, Africa, to punish them for killing 
the crew of an American schooner; then 
came back and fought the Mexicans in 1845, 
commanding a company of riflemen under 
General Taylor. Then in 1859 and 1860 he 
fought slavers on the Cuban coast and cap- 
tured two of three of them. Then he com- 
manded the’ expedition which cut out the 
Confederate vessels in the harbor of Gal- 
veston in 1861 and got badly wounded; but 
was splendidly complimented by the Navy 
Department and offered a command, as the 
Secretary said, ‘“ Worthy of his gallantry.” 
He commanded the “R. R. Cuyler” off Mo- 
bile, and won special thanks for his many 
captures. Then he commanded the “ Meta. 
comet” in the passage of the forts at Mobile 
and in the middle of the fight cast off from 
the fleet and went after the Confederate 
gunboat “ Selma,” and captured her in an 
hour’s time, and won especial commenda- 
tion from Farragut. Just before the Span- 
ish war strong efforts were made to have 
him commissioned as Vice-Admiral, and no 
man in the Navy ever better deserved the of- 
fice. 

Rear-Admiral Lewis A. Kimberly, retired 
in 1892, was the famous executive officer of 
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the “ Hartford,” Farragut’s flagship, and in 


all of Farragut’s fights. In the well known 


painting of the deck of the “‘ Hartford ” dur- 
ing the Mobile battle, his is the prominent 
figure shown commanding the battery of the 
ship. 

Rear-Admiral George EB. Belknap, retired 
in 1894, was on the “ New Ironsides ” in the 
attacks off Charleston, captain of the “ Sen- 
eca,” captain of the monitor ‘ Canonicus,” 
and in the most advanced position of all at 
Fort Fisher. 

Rear-Admiral John G. Walker, retired in 
1897, was captain of the “ Baron de Kalb” 
in the Mississippi River fights, and captain 
of the ‘‘ Saco” at the capture of Wilming- 
ton, N. C. Afterward Rear-Admiral com- 
manding the famous White Squadron of 
Evolution, and is now the president of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission. 

These are but a few of the retired Rear- 
Admirals taken at random from the list. All 
of the others—Stembel, Hughes, Phelps, Up- 
shur, Franklin, Gherardi, Luce, Harmony, 
Benham, Irwin, Greer, Weaver, Brown, 
Ramsay, Stanton, frben, Beardslee, the 
Selfridges (father and son, both on the 
same list), Sicard, Matthews, Norton and 
Bunce, have war records equally creditable, 
so that it is almost invidious not to particu- 
larize them. Not one of them has received 
anything but his statutory pay. And these 
are the men against whom in their declin- 
ing years the Congress of the United States 
discriminates. Is it much wonder that one 
of them should have stricken the title “ Rear- 
Admiral” from his visiting cards and substi- 
tuted plain “ Mr.” ? 

Perhaps the most suggestive instance of all 
is that of Captain G. M. Book, just retired 
as a Rear-Admiral. He was graduated from 
the Naval Academy in 1865—never saw any 
Civil War service except in the practice ships 
of the Naval Academy—was promoted from 
Commander to Captain by action of the 1899 
Personnel Act—never had a day’s service as 
Captain—but because he had become a Cap- 
tain, was retired as Rear-Admiral, and now 
gets more pay than Rear-Admiral J. N. Mil- 
ler, who not only fought through the whole 
Civil War but the whole Spanish War, dur- 
ing which he commanded the Pacific squad- 
ron. ‘ 
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Bills have recently been introduced to 


_ right the injustice of all this—but their pas- 


sage ig said to be problematical. 
Such is the existing condition of affairs in 


. the way of naval rewards. It may be stated 


that in the case of Admiral Dewey we have 
shown what.we can do, and in the case of all 
the others who took part in the war of 1898 
and the fine old fighters of the war of 
1861 we have shown what we won’t do. 
Shortly after the battle of Santiago the offi- 
cials of the Navy Department discussed the 
giving of medals to those who took part in 
that action and by grace of Congress some 
‘were presented to the officers and men who 
were in the battle of Manila. So far as I 
have been able to discover they rest mainly 
in bottom drawers. The Santiago medals, if 
given, will doubtless be entombed in similar 
receptacles. I have heard the opinions of 
most of the Santiago people on the subject, 
and I have yet to find one who is enthusi- 


ONSIDERABLE, misunderstanding 
has arisen, both in Cuba and the 
United States, because of the appoint- 

ment in Havana of a mixed commission of 
Cubans and Americans to consider the legal 
system of Cuba and propose to the Governor 
of Cuba such changes as it deems necessary 
or advisable. The Oubans generally have 
expressed the fear that the purpose of this 
commission was to destroy the present legal 
and judicial systems of the island, to which 
the people have long been accustomed, and 
to substitute therefor the American system. 

It may be stated with all assurance that 
no such purpose ig entertained by General 
Wood, nor do the members of the com- 
mission understand that such is the task in- 
trusted to them. It would be as unwise to 
attempt to transplant the laws and judicial 
system of the United States into Cuba as to 
transplant the palms of Cuba to the State of 
Maine. Recegnizing, as the commission does, 
that the laws which define personal and 
property rights in @uba are such as are 
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astically desirous of thus relieving the Gov- 
ernment of some of the surplus silver in the 
treasury. vaults. They don’t want to start 
numismatic collections. 

The Navy Department is, urging action 
upon Congress, and has transmitted to it 
two bills, one of ‘which provides for the res- . 
toration to their former grades of officers 
who were displaced in numerical order by 
the promotion of their comrades who took 
part in the battle of Manila; and the other 
empowers the Navy Department to confer 
the “ honor medal” in return for exceptional 
and meritorious service in the line of duty. 
As. neither of these measures adequately 
meets the existing conditions, the problem 
of naval rewards may be regarded as still re- 
maining unsolved. Any person wishing to 
attempt it may send his views to Congress, 
where they will be received probably with- 
out thanks. 


New York City. 






more or less adapted to the condition of the 
people, no purpose is entertained of chang- 
ing the body of the law. The system of 
courts established under the Spanish do- 
minion, however, and which continue to ex- 
ist under American control, and the methods 
of procedure in'such courtseare such as to 
make it easy to defeat every beneficial pro- 
vision of the law and to turn it at will into 
a scourge for the innocent or a shield for 
the guilty. 

The work of the commission, therefore, is 
limited to recomménding such changes in 
the organization of the courts and in the 
rules of procedure as may serve to give te 
the people of Cuba the benefits of law which 


they have never enjoyed. Only such changes 


will be recommended in the codes as are nec- 
essary to adapt them to the changes which 
must be effected in the courts and the pro- 
cedure. 


That there is necessity for such reforma- 
tion is claimed by the Americans and con- 
ceded by the Cubans. In the present laws 
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of Cuba will be found surviving almost 
every abuse for which the Cubans rebelled 
against Spain. The purpose for which the 
United States intervened cannot be accom- 
plished, whether it be regarded as selfish or 
humane, so long as the means exist for the 
perversion of justice which were provided 
and employed by the Spaniards during their 
four hundred years’ tenure of the island. 
The present judicial organization of Cuba 
includes four different kinds of courts. The 
lowest of these is the municipal court, which 
corresponds to the court of a justice of the 
peace in the United States. This court has 
civil jurisdiction in cases involving sums 
not greater than two hundred dollars, and 
criminal jurisdiction in cases of small mis- 
demeanors only. In civil cases an appeal 
lies from the municipal court to the next 
higher tribunal, which is called, in its civil 
jurisdiction, the court of First Instance, and 
in its criminal jurisdiction a Court of. In- 
quest. In civil cases appealed from the 
municipal court the decision of the court of 
First Instance is final. Its original jurisdic- 
tion in civil cases extends to all except those 
heard in the municipal courts. It possesses 
no criminal jurisdiction—that is, it does not 
try and determine any criminal case, but the 


preliminary investigation of all ¢riminal 


cases is confided to the judge of this court, 
who hands the case down to the municipal 
court, if it be of small importance, or sends 
it up to the Audiencia, if the offense in- 
volved is such as corresponds, approximate- 
ly, to a felony. 

The Audiencia is the trial court in all crim- 
inal cases involving offenses above the grade 
of a misdemeanor, and has appellate juris- 
diction in all civil cases which come up 
from the court of the First Instance. There 
are six Audiencias in the island, one in each 
of the six provinces. Above the Audiencia 
is the Supreme Court, which is the court of 
last resort in all appealable cases. 

When it is remembered that the area of 
the Island of Cuba is approximately the 
same as that of the State of New York, and 
considering the difficulty of communication 
within and around the island, it must be re- 
garded as ten times as large; and when, 
further, it is considered that there are but 
six courts in the entire island capable of 
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trying a prisoner acctsed of stealing a 
chicken, it will be recognized that the judi-. 
cial system is grossly inadequate. The 
Frovince of Santiago, which includes be- 
tween one-third and one-fourth of the en-— 
tire island, and in which communication is 
most difficult, has but one such court, whicb 
sits at the capital and nowhere else. 

The delay in criminal cases, which has re- 
sulted in the scandalous conditions prevail- 
ing in Cuban prisons recently revealed to 
the people of the United States, is not en- 
tirely due, however, to the inadequate num- 
ber of trial courts. The procedure before the 
Judge of Inquest, who discharges the func- 
tions of both committing magistrate and 
grand jury in the United States, is discour-. 
agingly slow, and furnishes the first great 
obstacle in the way of the speedy trial of 
persons accused of crime. The judge of this 
court summons as witnesses in the course of 
his investigation any persons whom he may 
have reason to suppose have knowledge of 
the circumstances of the crime. Such wit- 
ness are examined by him without the pres- 
ence of the prisoner, who is not represented 
by counsel: The declarations by the wit- 
nesses are taken down in writing in’ long- 
hand, and are afterward embodied in the 
report which the judge makes to the Au- 
diencia. This report then passes to an offi- 
cial known as the Fiscal. This officer cor- 
responds to the prosecuting attorney in the 
State courts or to the United States attorney 
in the district or circuit courts of the United 
States; but he is more than that; he is the 
instrument by which, under the Spanish sys- 
tem, courts are made the subordinate in- 
strumentalities of the Government instead 
of being co-ordinate branches thereof, as in 
the American system. Practically, the 
Fiscal finds an indictment or ignores the ac- 
cusation on receipt of the report of the 
Judge of Inquest. In most cases he can pre-. 
scribe the limits within which ‘the judicial 
action of the court must be circumscribed, 
and in all cases he is subject to the direction 
and control of the Fiscal of the Supreme 
Court, who is the law officer of the Govern- 
ment. cs : 

The result of such an organization has 
proved that there is no security for the pun- 
ishment of the guilty, nor for the absolu- 








tion.of the innocent. Cases are common in 
which prisoners have suffered, awaiting 
trial, ten times as much imprisonment as 
the maximum period imposed by the law for 
the offenses charged.- Witnesses are re- 
luctant to disclose any knowledge of the 
facts in criminal cases because of the natu- 
ral fear of being carried long distances from 
their homes to the place where the court 
sits and detained there indefinitely await- 
ing the action of the Fiscal and the magis- 
trates of the courts. In civil cases the re- 
sults are not appreciably better. Procedure 
is such that the cases may be prolonged in- 
definitely. No oral trial is had in such 
cases; everything being painfully and la- 
boriously reduced to writing in longhand for 
the consideration of the court. It has come 
to be a saying in the Latin-American coun- 
tries, in which revolution is an endemic 
disease, that one lawyer is more to be feared 
than three generals, which may be taken 
as summing up the opinion of the Latin- 
American people, among whom the Cubans 
must be included, as to the efficacy of their 
judicial system. | 

Certain of the Cubans, principally if not 
entirely of the ultra-revolutionary party, 
have expressed indignation at the presence 
of Americans on the commission organized 
to revise the laws of Cuba, but such indig- 
nation is entirely unwarranted by the facts. 
When the American commission came to 
Cuba in October, 1898, one of the first prop- 
ositions made was that a commission com- 
posed exclusively of Cuban judges and law- 
yers should be appointed for the purpose of 
proposing reforms and amendments in the 
laws of the land: This proposition was de- 
feated by the active efforts of some of the 
leaders of the revolutionary party. 

Thereafter, and during General Brooke’s 
entire administration, extending through 
the year 1899, no steps were taken for a gen- 
eral revision of the laws, nor were any sub- 
stantial modifications made in the methods 
of procedure. It required more than six 
months to secure the abolition of the prac- 
tice of placing prisoners “ incommunicado,” 
altho that was one of the wrongs against 
which Cubans and Americans alike had pro- 
tested most vigorously. All suggestions of 
reform and improvement which were made 
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by subordinate American commanders dur-. 
ing that year were rejected by General 
Brooke on the advice of his Cuban coun- 
selors. j j 

It may be a harsh statement to make, but 
it is one which seems to be warranted by a 
consideration of the course’ pursued by Gen- 
eral Brooke’s so-called cabinet, that the pur- 
pose of the Revolutionary party in rebelling 
against Spain was not to secure a change of 
methods for the benefit of the Cuban peo- 
ple so much as to effect a change of masters 
for the benefit of those whose ambition it 
was to succeed the Spaniards. It is this 
same spirit which inspires the opposition 
which must be encountered by General 
Wood and by all who undertake to assist 
him in the work of reformation. 

Every legitimate purpose for which the 
Cuban people, as distingyished from these 
leaders, revolted against Spanish oppres- 
sion, and every purpose for which the Amer- 
ican Government intervened to put an end 
to a condition of things which had become 
intolerable, will unquestionably be defeated 
if the radical revolutionary leaders are per- 
mitted to have their way. 

The commission on laws has been ap- 
pointed for the purpose of destroying, at 
least during the term of American occupa- 
tion. those abuses which made Cuba an in- 
tolerable neighbor. The American members 
of this commission have been named sim- 
ply to assist the Cuban members in mat- .- 
ters with which the Cuban people are sup- 
posed not to be familiar; and the Cubans, it 
must be remembered, are a majority of the 
commission. If it shall turn out to be the 
policy of the American Government to de- 
liver the Island of Cuba into the hands of 
its own people, without having initiated or 
carried out any substantial changes in the 
methods of government which prevailed 
under Spanish sovereignty, we can expect 
in Cuba only such a condition as has ex- 
isted with little interruption in almost every 
Latin-American country since the conquest 
of its independence by Spain. Political 
changes in such countries are effected only 
by assassination or revolution, and result 
only in a change of masters and never in a 
change of methods. If Cuba is ever to be- 
come a tolerable neighbor ‘of the United 
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“States, to say nothing of the possibility of 
its becoming an integral part of this repub- 
lic, it is absolutely essential that the methods 
of ‘government inherited from four hundred 
years of Spanish tyranny shall be altogether 
changed. 

The great majority of’ Cubans, with the 
best element of the Cuban people among 
them, recognize this necessity, and will glad- 
ly welcome the co-operation of Americans in 


HERE are many women living in sub- 
urban homés who do not realize the 
possibilities latent in the little plots 

of ground around them. A three years’ ex- 
perience has opened my eyes. 

When my husband bought us a home in 
West End, a popular suburb yet with elbow 
room, near Atlanta, I did not foresee the 
agreeable changes to be brought about in 
our scheme of domestic economy by the move. 
But I went at once with pleasurable curi- 
osity to examine the house, count the closets, 
criticise the butler’s pantry and study the 
sewerage. Emerging from these problems, I 
came out to admire the wide verandas and 
pretty lawn. 

“Our lot extends through to the next 
cross street,” my husband observed with the 
proud air of a burgess; “two hundred and 
seventy feet deep and seventy-five wide. We 
can grow a few fruit trees and also have a 
garden.” 

“ Yes,” I answered, but with my thoughts 
on certain geranium beds I was mentally 
planning for the side lawn. 

We moved out in the late fall, and after 
making some slight improvements, and set- 
ting out two dozen peach, pear, cherry and 
apple trees, we could think of hothing else 
to do before spring. 

About the middle of February I went 
away for a fortnight’s visit. A day or two 
after my return, early in March, I asked our 
woman of all work if she did not have a 

_ pice hen ready for roasting. 
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the effort to attain the end desired.. From 
the small minority, whose ambition seems 
to be to rule Cuba for their own benefit as 
the Spaniards ruled it for theirs, a noisy and 
more or less determined opposition must be 
expected. It is safe to prophesy, however, 
that so long as the rule of the present Amer- 
ican Governor continues such opposition to 
reform will prove futile. 


Havana, Cusa. 






“No’m, no’m,” answered the black Mal- 


viny. 
“ But I left three in the coop when I went 
away,” I protested.. “ And there was the 


young cock, too.” 

“Yes’m,” returned Malviny. “ But ’twuz 
a warm Febooary, Miss Belle, an’ dem hens 
ebery one got so onrestless to make ’em 
nestises dat I jes’ turned ’em out. An’ now 
dey’s all layin’ in dat box of stuffin’ in de 
coal cellar, an’ de-rooster struts roun big as 
life.” 

To the city bred woman the sight of a nest 
full of eggs brings an incomparable sense of 
childish delight. I followed Malviny to the 
cellar, and broke into exclamations over the 
treasure in the box of excelsior. From that 
moment I had a new ambition. Not one of 
those eggs would I allow eaten; not one of 
those hens should be disappointed in her 
hopes if I could prevent. 

The hens themselves were immediately 
elevated to the dignity of having names. 
Within another fortnight, Queen Bess, Mary 
of Scotland, and Zenobia were placidly cov- 
ering each her own nestful of white wealth, 
while my husband, entering into my enthusi- 
asm, speat some of his Saturday afternoon 
leisure in constructing three neat individual 
coops for the coming broods. 

The chicks came off in the sunny April 
weather, and were a source of fresh delight 
to me, while they interested my husband 
almost as much. They throve and grew in 
&@ manner very astonishing to both of um 
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‘and soon we began to talk of getting more 
hens and a pure bred cock. But this we 
did not do at once, as a new interest had 
taken possession of us: the possible garden 
my husband had spoken of in the fall was 
becoming an actual one. He bought some 
wire, inclosed a small portion of our back 
lot, and hired a negro gardener near by to 
: devote a day or two each week to the culti- 
‘vation of our vegetables. 

Meantime our front and side lawns were 
growing beautifully green and we were zeal- 
ously setting out rose bushes and making 
flower beds in suitable places. Fortunately, 
a trellis of woven wire divided this part of 
our’ lot from the rear, where the chicks and 
their royal mothers found a living. 

It was about this time that my father, a 
man of practical ideas and homelike tastes, 
made us a short visit. He was much pleased 
that we had left our cramped city quarters 
for the suburban place. : 

“ Ah, now you can grow and expand,” he 
said, delightedly. ‘You have here the ele- 
ments out of which to make a Veritable 
home. Of course the place seems crude after 
the elegance and finish of a fashionable av- 
enue. But wait. Every tree that you plant 
will be a newly opened volume of pleasure, 
every flower a poem. To make home in its 
fullest meaning, a man and woman need to 
gather about them plants of their own, trees 
of their own, yes, and animals of their own. 
Brick and mortar can never supply their 
places.” 

He visited our tiny garden and catechized 
the peripatetic gardener, became profoundly 
interested in the chickens and the develop- 
ing individuality of each as we outlined It, 
and, finally, walked out alone to the rear of 
our place, seeming to me to be busy with 
mental -calculations. 

When he came in, he said: 

* Belle, which would you rather have—a 
new silk gown or a cow ?” 

Now, I have found since then that I in- 
herit in full .my father’s affection for the 
animals that make a place homelike, but at 
that time I had not developed a fondness for 
bovines, while a devotion to pretty clothes 
came up from my cradle with me. 

I looked eagerly at my father, and with a 
falling heart read that he wanted me to 
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choose the cow. But what use had I for a 
cow? or where could I put her? or who would 


milk and tend her? My last silk gown was 
showing wear, and the anniversary recep- 


‘tion of our club was at hand. 


“Do you keep monthly household ac- 
counts, Belle ?” he asked, with seeming ir- 
relevance, before I had mustered up words 
with which to defend my choice of the new 
dress. ; 

“ What daughter of yours would dare not 
to keep her accounts ?” I rejoined. 

“Bring out your diminutive ledgers,’ he 
commanded, “and we’ll look over a few 
items together.” 

With seme wonder I obeyed. We turned 
leaf after leaf, I frequently explaining cause 
and effect in certain lines of expenditure, 
and my father quietly making a few notes. 

At last he said, “Now I gather,:-my dear, © 
from your sheets of the past year, that when 
only yourself, John, and one servant con- 
stitute the family, as now, you average about 
seventy-five cents per week for chickens and 
sixty for eggs ?” 

“Yes, father; I hope you think us econom- 
ical. John has been brought up as you tried 
to bring us up, to like simple but well pre- 
pared diet. And we are saving to go to 
Paris in 1900, you know.” 

“No, you are not extravagant in table ex- 
penses,” he answered. “But you do like 
silk gowns,” he added with a quizzical 
glance. 

“Not better than. everything,” 
quickly. 

“I hope not, daughter,” with a tender 
smile. ‘‘ But let me make another note or 
two from your books.” 

I was called from the room for a few 
minutes and when I returned he handed me 
this list: 


I said 


Egas, per month 

Chickens, per month. ......---.... 2c. cece eeeeeeee 
Milk, per month 

Cream, per month...... eescne 

Butter, per month 

Fresh vegetables through spring and summer... 


“But we are making most of our vegeta- 
bles now, papa,” said I, when I had scanned 
the list down to the last item. 

“ Yes,” returned he, “but by questioning 





‘Uncle Ab’ rather closely just now I found 
out that his wages for ‘transient work,’ as 
he calls it, added to the extravagant cost 
of fertilizers in small quantities, will amount 
to about as much as your spring and sum- 
mer vegetable bills.” 

I looked a little dejected, perhaps, for he 
got up with a cheerful face and remarked: 

“ Now I promised to visit John at his office 
for a little while this morning. When I 
come back, if you have decided that you 
prefer the cow to the new dress, we will go 
out and measure off a site for the little stable 
which is to be a part of the gift.” 

What a morning I had, arguing with my- 
self, and how many hundred times I have 
congratulated myself since on my reluctant 
and hard won choice. 

When the cow came I found her a beauti- 
‘ ful and lovable creature, a three-quarters 
Jersey, with the soft eyes and silken coat 
of her aristocratic strain. Comfortable quar- 
ters had been built for her back of the gar- 
den, and she took kindly to her new home 
and owners. 

Abner, the peripatetic, milked and fed her 
the first day. But the next morning brought 
some one much better fitted for the duties. 
Malviny had summoned me mysteriously to 
the kitchen the week before. 

“You gwine keep a cow, Miss Belle ?” 

“Yes,” I answered, full of misgivings. 

“Who’s gwine milk her? an’ feed her? 
an’ mebbe churn ?” 

“T’m worried over that Malviny; but I 
shall arrange with some one; you are not 
to have the extra duties.” 

‘“‘ Huh! reckin not,” returned she, with the 
calm assurance, devoid of impudence, of the 
Southern negro house servant. “ Look hyar, 
Miss Belle,” she went on, very confidentially 
now, “I got a wuffless husban’ up de road, 
an’ he des knows mo’ ’bout cows an’ chick- 
ens dan anybody ’tall.” 

I stared at her in amazement but asked 
no questions. She had been with me from 
the time when I, a bride, began housekeep- 
ing two years before, and I had never here- 
tofore heard of the husband. It was useless 
even to ask what she meant by “up de 
road;” it is a vague expression peculiar 
to her race, who are loath to specialize. I 
let her continue. 
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“He’ll come down hyar an’ lib wid me. 
An’ kase you rents de house fur me, you 
won’ ha’ ter pay Mose much wages ’cept 
feedin him an’ ’nuff fur his terbacky. He 
ain’t wuff much nohow.” 

When I told John of this, he laughed heart- 
ily over Malviny’s recommendation of her 
spouse. 

“But try bim, Belle. When a wife de- — 
clares that her husband is worthless he is | 
more than half likely to be a pretty good 
fellow, you know. Ask her if six dollars a 
month and his board will satisfy him.” 

“ Satisfy her, you mean,” said I. And thus 
it proved. 

We found Mose a true type of the faithful, 
shy, painstaking country negro; he was in 
a state of perpetual admiration of Malviny, 
much overawed by the city ways and clothes 
she had acquired, and deeply grateful for her 
condescension in letting him come to her. 
I soon found that he was to be her servant 
as well as ours. But as his regular duties 
were less steady than hers, and she was a 
remarkably capable and satisfactory ser- 
vant, I became quickly reconciled to ‘this. 

“Do you like cows, Mose?” I asked on 
the first day. - 

“TI sho’ does, ma’am,” and his dull, patient 
face lighted up with genuine affection. ‘An’ 
chickens, too,” he added. ‘“ Lemme look at- 
ter yo’ chickens.” 

His tendance of the domestic creatures 
kept pace with his affection for them. A 
shelter for the roultry was built against one 
side of the little stable, and we added a 
light Brahma cock and a dozen hens to our 
coliection. A small plot adjoining their 
house was inclosed for an emergency poul- 
try yard; this was to be used only when 
peas, barley, corn, or other crops should be 
first planted in the third of an acre patch 
which was still left to us in the rear. As 
soon as these crops were well started the 
fowls were allowed free range. : 

There was a vacant block beyond the cross 
street from us, and we were able to- hire 
pasturage here, through the spring and sum-. 
mer months, at the moderate price of $1.00 
per month. The grasses were not fine, but 
made a fairly good supplement to the more 
substantial food of our cow. The chickens, 
too, learned to follow Mose and Cherry, the 











ent, 


cow, to the pasture, and it proved an excel- 
lent range for them. 

A year from the advent of Cherry and 
the Brahmas into our domestic polity, my 
father, visiting us, again made out a monthly 
average from my ledgers, and was much 
pleased with the result, which was as fol-- 
lows: 


Debit. 
To Mose, wages per month.................---...- $6.00 
Peas for cow, per MONtH...........0.....- eee cece -90 
Bran for cow, per month. ............-ceseeeeeeee 1.50 
Cotton seed meal for cow, per month.............. .75 
Cotton seed hulls for cow, per month............ .90 
Pasturage, per month..............ssscceeeeees ee 1,00 
Corn and meal for chickens, per month....... .. 1,10 
Garden seed, per MOnth.............000-eeeeees eens 25 
Total, per month.... ......cccc.cceeee cone cee $12.40 
Credit. 

Milk consumed, per month......-.--......-0+5 +++: $4.00 
Cream, POF MONTH ...ccceccee cet eceececceecc ere . 8.00 
Butter, per month ...............0.6 ceceeeenee oe 2.50 
Chickens, per month. .............2.02+eecee ee oe 3.00 
Eggs, per month......... 2. cccecceccececccccccces 3.00 
Fresh vegetables, per month...... ............6:+ 7.50 
Milk sold, per month.. ..... «2... .ceeesceceesesee 2.00 
Butter sold, per month....... bee tba ae ann aegunc 3.00 
Total, per month...... Soe ane aks dulce tnd Boe $28.00 
“Good, my daughter,” he said. ‘“ This 


leaves a balance to your credit of $15.60 per 
month. But let me look into one or two 
matters. I find a disparity; has the price 
of milk and eggs risen since last year ?” 
“Ah, but papa, when we have them in 
abundance we consume more than when we 
buy. This would seem the opposite of econ- 


omy if it were not for a corresponding re- 
duction in the fresh meat bills.” 
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“Wholly satisfactory,’ he said. “But, 
again, I should judge from this account that 
you feed those numerous chickens very spar- 
ingly.” 

* You forget the scraps from the table that 
once were entirely loss, and the many gal- 
lons of buttermilk, and the grain from our 
own patch.” 

“Good again. 
tilizers ?” 

“Mose made up our own fertilizer heaps 
last winter from the stable yard and poultry 
house.” 

“That still leaves you a handsome mar- 
gin. Of course, tho, you have not the fresh 
vegetables to count through the winter, nor 
so large a supply of poultry ?” 

“In this climate we have a good garden 
supply during eight months of the year, and 
something each month of the remaining four. 
The balance is very nearly made up by the 
higher price of milk and butter in the winter 
season. "The poultry and eggs are hardly so 
plentiful through the winter season, but the 
average is more than brought up by the 
greater price we should pay were we buy- 
ers.” 

“I am satisfied,” he said. ‘“ This has been 
a valuable year to you, my daughter. Such 
practical successes as yours make the pros- 
perity of a country. There is something é 
deeper in them than material increase, too. 
Yes,” he went on, smiling, “I think you can 
now afford to wear a new silk dress occa- 
sionally.” 
ATLANTA, Ga. 


But what of garden fer- 


Fletcher, 


Late Eprtor or “‘ THz Lonpon Dairy CHRONICLE.” 


» PROPOSAL has been ‘made to estab- 

, A lish an ideal theater, and I under- 
stand that the promoters of the proj- 

ect have already been promised considerable 
financial support. I have ‘often wondered 
why some right-minded capitalist has not 
tried the experiment of starting an ideal 
newspaper. The aim of such a paper would 
be’to foster ideal life. Most newspaper pro- 
prietors—victims, I am sorry to say, to the 


passionate materialism of the age—would no 
doubt regard this proposal as purely vision- 
ary. I, however, believe that it is thor- 
oughly practicable. All men have in some 


degreé the power to form or to cherish ideals. 
It is this which differentiates man from 
brute. 
We are such stuff as dreams are made on. 
As a knowledge of the facts of life—of the 
conditions under which the existence of men 
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in societies is alone possible, of the move- 
ments which affect the destinies of govern- 
ments and communities, can best help us to 
foster worthy ideals, the first duty of an 
ideal paper would be to record such events 
as best Illustrate those facts, conditions and 
movements. The mission ,of a journalist is 
to be the historian of contemporary events, 
and much the same qualifications that go to 
the making of the historian of the world’s 
life in the past are needed by him who seeks 
to teli the story of its life from day to day. 
In addition to the ability to express himself 
clearly, he should possess powers of accurate 
geueralization and analysis, so as to be able 
to take a telescopic or microscopic view of 
things as circumstances require. He should 
also be gifted with a sense of humor and of 
pathos, and a faculty of promptly forming 
a right judgment as to the relative value of 
news. Just as the historian, out of. the vast 
“mass of material with which he has to deal, 
selects only what is needed to give us a right 
conception of the thought and action of a 
day that is dead, and thus to make it live 
again, so the journalist, out of the crowd of 
events which daily pass before him, should 
select only those which best illustrate the 
life and movement of his time. My com- 
_ plaint against present day journalism is, that 
it is largely devoted to recording what is 
least worth knowing, and forcing upon the 
public information which had best be for- 
~ gotten. Take up any of the great daily pa- 
pers, and you will find, as a rule, that they 
contain very little that can possibly interest 
you unless you happen to be either a political 
wire-puller, a man-about-town, a Stock 
Exchange speculator, or a turf gambler. The 
ordinary ten-page paper contains about five 
pages of advertisements (largely consisting 
of the announcements of quacks and swin- 
_dlers), a page of sport, and a page of finance, 
leaving about three pages for home and for- 
eign news, leading articles, reviews, dra- 
matic notices, etc. Much of this home and 
foreign news, moreover, is utterly worthless. 
I remember seeing in one of the most in- 
fluential of our dailv papers an announce- 
ment “from our Madrid correspondent’ to 
the effect that the child king of Spain had 
had his hair cut! This was set out in big 


type, as though the event were of the ut- 
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most importance to the future of Burope. 
Whenever the ex-king of Servia or some 
equally worthless and abandoned foreign 
princeling moves from one place to another 
we are sure to find a note made of the fact 
by our “leading organs of public opinion.” 
I might multiply these illustrations of the 
way in which editors waste paper and ink. 
The misfortune is that such rubbish as this 
is allowed to crowd out matter of real in- 
terest. The foreign correspondents of most 
of our daily journals give us no adequate 
idea of what is really going on in the coun- 
. tries to which the correspondents are sev- 
erally accredited. Herr Liebknecht, the 
veteran leader of the great Socialist party in 
‘the German Reichstag, once said to me, ‘ You 
in England cannot possibly have any right 
conception of the-movements which are agi- 
tating the German people if you trust to 
the correspondents of your daily papers for 
your information.” I venture to say that 
very few even of our Members of Parlia- 
ment know anything about the work that 
men like Liebknecht are doing abroad. 
The service of home news is not much 
better. I have elsewhere had occasion to 
call attention to the fact that one of the most 
remarkable meetings ever held in London, a 
-meeting which packed St. James’s Hall to 
suffocation, and was addressed by the lead- 
ers of powerful parties in three European 
parliaments—M. Jaures, the most eloquent 
voice in France to-day, Herr Liebknecht, 
and M. Vandervelde, who has done more 
than any man to crush the combined 
forces of clericalism and militarism in Bel- 
gium—was totally ignored by every morning 
paper in London excepting two, which dis- 
missed it in a paragraph. Some of these 
papers on the same day gave a whole col- 
umn to a dog show at the Crystal Palace, 
and another column to a rowdy race meeting 
at Lingfield. Far too much space, again, is 
given to the revelations of the divorce and 
criminal courts. I do not think that even an 
ideal paper should leave out all reports of 
the proceedings at these melancholy tribu- 
nals. You could not give a true picture of 
social life without them. I quite agree with 
De Quincey that the criminal courts fre- 
quently lift the curtain from domestic in- 
teriors, which, when rightly described, teach 
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a@ great moral lesson. But what all right 
thinking people ought to object to is the tend- 
ency of the press to give too much promi- 
nence to crime, and to treat it in a way that 
appeals to the worst rather than to the best 
instincts of humanity. When I think of the 
space set apart in our newspapers to the 
records of what the worst men and women 
are doing, and to the slight attention which 
is paid to what the best men and women are 
thinking, I cannot but doubt whether the 
press has been true to the great mission 
which those who fought so nobly for its 
freedom in the earlier half of the century 
hoped it would fulfil. A lack of the sense of 
the relative value of news seems to me to 
be the chief failing of present day editors. 
They are always, for want of space, crowd- 
ing out much more important news than that 
which they are always ready to find space 
for. A few years ago the great London 
morning newspapers paid very little atten- 
tion to current literature; yet literature cov- 
ers the highest and most varied interests of 
humanity, and now it would be fatal for any 
newspaper to ignore this great subject al- 
together, Religion, labor and education 
are other great human interests which re- 
ceive but scant recognition by journalists. 


a «The curse of the press is that it is con- 


trolled by capitalists in the interests of capi- 
talism. It was not always so. In the first 
half of the century the great London daily 
papers (there were none published outside 
London until after 1850) were controlled by 
capitalists, it is true, but not exclusively in 
the interests of capitalism. They were pub- 
lished for the most part for propagandist 
purposes; they were the organs of great par- 
ties and of great ideas, and they were con- 
ducted by thoroughly able, honest, and ear- 
nest men. As regards intellectual power, 
accuracy of information and literary style, 
I do not think that the journalism of the last 
half of the century compares favorably with 
that of the first half. What newspaper to- 
day can boast of such a staff of brilliant 
men as those whom John Black, the editor 
of the old Morning Chronicle, gathered round 
him—a staff including Campbell the poet, 
Campbell, afterward Lord Chancellor; 
Henry Brougham, also afterward Lord 
Chancellor; Dickens and Thackeray? Black 
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himself was a man of fine culture and fine 


per 


character. Once, when he called at Down- 
ing Street, Lord Melbourne said to him, 
“Mr. Black, you are the only man who 
comes to see me who never remembers who 
I am; you forget that I am Prime Minister 
of England.” Black began to apologize, 
whereupon Melbourne continued, “ Don’t 
apologize, Mr. Black. Everybody else who 
comes to see me does remember who I am, 
and I wish they wouldn’t. They remember be- 
cause they know that I have patronage and 
offices to bestow. But you have never asked 
me for anything, and I wish you would, be- 
cause I am anxious to serve you.” Black 
answered, “I thank you, my lord, but I like 
my business. I am content with my pay; I 
want nothing.” Then Melbourne, who was 
‘a great swearer, said, “ By God, Mr. Black, 
I envy you, and you are the only man I ever 
did envy.” Yet Black, to his credit, died a 
poor man. When worn out with hardship 
and fatigue, endured in the service of his 
paper, he had to sell his fine library to eke 
out a small annuity, on which he lived for 
the remainder of his days. Neither editors 
nor proprietors had then begun to play up 
for baronetcies or knighthoods. 

One of the chief aims of an ideal news- 
paper would be to remove the reproach that: 
journalism is not literature. It ought to be 
literature.. There was a time when the mass 
of the people read nothing but the Bible— 
when, therefore, they were well read in 
great literature. 
now, I am afraid, read nothing but news- 
papers, and I hardly think the ousting of the 
Bible by the press has helped to ennoble 
national character. If the newspaper is to 
be the Bible of the future, let us take care 
that it models its style on that of the sacred 
books from which all our best writers, poets, 


and orators have caught their inspiration. | 
You can only have great literature in great\ 


language—the strong and simple language 
of great men. The language of journalism 
compares, I think, badly with that of our 
best writers. I would earnestly urge young 
men and women who may be thinking about 
choosing journalism for their life work to 
think over the mischief they will do if, in- 
stead of going back to the great masters for 
their style, they carry on the journalistic 
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tradition that the language of dandies and 
nincompoops is rather to be chosen than 
“the tongue that Shakespeare spake.” What 
kind of a hereafter, think you, is in store for 
a people who. shape their ideas in the lan- 
guage of leader writers and reporters, whose 
aim seems to be to kill, not to keep alive, the 
strength and beauty of our mother-tongue? 
They almost always use un-English words 
where English ones would do better. They 
say commence when they mean begin, termi- 
nate when they mean end, prior to when they 
mean before, subsequently when they mean 
afterward. Most of the Latin words in 
common use by press men ought to be ban- 
ished from our speech. Our language, no 
doubt, was greatly enriched by the Latin 
which came to it through the Norman- 
French, but I think it was enfeebled, rather 
than strengthened, by the Latin of the Re- 
naissance,. Think of the music that our pure 
Saxon speech can give out at the touch of 
the masters. Take this from Browning: 
Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made: 
- Our times are in His’ hand 
Who saith, “A whole I planned,” 
Youth shows but half; trust God :see al! nor be 
afraid. 
Or this from Coleridge: 
Maid of my love, sweet Genevieve! 
In beauty’s light you glide along, 
Your eye is like the star of eve, 
And sweet your voice as seraph’s song. 
Or this from William Morris: 
What cometh here from west to east a-wending? 
And who are these, the marchers stern and slow? 
We bear the message that the rich are sending 
Aback to those who bade them wake and know. 
Not one, not one, nor thousands must they slay, 
But one and all, if they would dusk the day. 
Every word; I think, of these quotations 
could have been understood by the rude 
peasants who listened to the wandering 
minstrel in the time of Alfred the Great. 
I could give examples from scores of English 
poets and prose writers of the wonderful 
strength of our old, unmixed Saxon speech. 
Swift, the father of leader writing, uses few 
Latinisms, and I regret that the vulgar no- 
tion should ever have got abroad that the 
bigger words a journalist can use, the better 
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he can make out his claim to be a clever 
fellow. Eloquence is fit language, and the 
success of great writers and great speakers 
is due largely to their choice of words easily 
understanded of the people. 

~ My idea of a great paper is that it should 
be given up solely to the great interests of 
humanity, to literature, to politics, to re- 
ligion and economics, to art and science, to 
the drama and music, to education and labor. 
Such a paper would. have very little room 
either for sport or finance. Many daily pa- 
pers devoted wholly to these sordid interests 
already exist, and if it pays thus to specialize 
sport and financé, it would surely pay to 
specialize subjects appealing to the higher 
instincts, the wider knowledge, and ‘the 
nobler sympathies of men. The ideal paper 
would not, of course, ignore altogether 
healthy pastimes or honest trading, but it 
would have nothing to do with either turf 
or Stock Exchange gambling, or with the 
transactions of usurers, quacks and hum- 
bugs, except to denounce them. Such a pa- 
per need not depend upon advertisements, 
which are profitable only within certain lim- 
its of circulation. Beyond those limits they 
do not pay for paper and ink. The ten-page 
daily of large circulation would make more 


. money if it left out all its advertisements 


and printed, say, only six pages. An ideal 
paper should be made to pay its way on its 
sale, and, as it would not be run for profit, 
to pay its way would be enough. It would 
not be the proprietor’s chief ambition to 
give a pennyworth of paper and ink. It 
would be characterized by symmetry rather 
than by bulk. If its articles, criticisms and 
reviews were brightly written by the bright- 
est authorities on their respective subjects, 
if it gave the best accounts of passing events, 
and won the confidence of the public by un- 
swerving honesty and accuracy, it would, I 
am sure, be successful. Now that the 
Church is in danger of losing its influence, 
we should take care that the Press, which is 
here to stay, should be rescued from the 
control of mere profit mongers, and kept 
alive as an informing, inspiring, and guiding 
force, helping men and nations onward in 
the direction of the realization o , F. 4, 
alone make life worth living, 4 
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From the Boer Point of View. 
By Alfred Stead. 


[Mr. Alfred Stead is a son of W. T. Stead, editor of the ‘‘ Review of Reviews” and of ‘‘ War Against War,” 
a series of papers opposing the British war policy.—Ep1ror.] 


N view of the fact that so much is heard 

| of the outside or British impressions of 

the war and its results, it is of extreme 

interest when an opportunity occurs of ob- 

taining a glimpse into the inside impres- 
sions. 


The following extracts from letters, writ: - 


ten by Boers in Pretoria, throw quite a vivid 
light on one or two points of the war. ; 

Speaking of the efforts of the British of- 
ficers to adopt uniforms as nearly like those 
of their men, the writer says: 

“TI do believe people in England think we’re 
a troupe of wild monkeys or something like it. 
The whole army is clothed in a sort of yellow 
stuff, and only a little star, that naturaily can’t 
be seen at a distance of 1,500 yards, distin- 
guishes the officers from the men. And now 


they think themselves awfully clever, and be- 
lieve they’ve put a stop to our always choosing 


officers as our aim. But a Boer is not as great 
a fool as an Englishman would like to believe. 
He koows right well that even when an officer 
dresses like a soldier he doesn’t stand among 
them, but more to one side, and thus it ‘s that 
still’ the officers fall and are taken prisoners. 
We have already taken seventy superior officers. 
Yesterday .an officer and eight men of the Eng- 
lish Navy were captured. They came from Dur- 
ban and thought to relieve Ladysmith, but alas 
for them. . . .” 


Another point on-which he speaks out very 
plainly is in the matter of armored trains 
—some of his ideas might well be noted by 
the army authorities. He says: 


“ Several prisoners from an armored train 
were sent here. Before the war broke out every 
one felt anxious when they heard that at Dur- 
ban and Pietermaritzburg armored trains were 
got ready. But now they do not mind them at 
all, because these stupid Boers very soon no- 
ticed that those clever English had not. made 
their shooting holes very cleverly. They made 
them all horizontally, so that you can only hit a 
man at a distance of from 1,200 to 2,000 yards. 
Their last capture, a train coming from Pieter- 
aritzburg to relieve Ladysmith, proved that 


they had seen correctly. Fifty Transvaal 
burghers, who had been sent out to occupy a 
railway station close to Pietermaritzburg, ob- 
served it early in the morning. They knew it 
could not go far in the direction of Ladysmith, 
because the rails there were broken up. 

“There was no time to break up the rails on 
the side of Pietermaritzburg, too. So they put 
a‘big piece of rock under the rails and small 
ones on the top, and then themselves on either 
side of the rails, twenty-five on each side. They 
knew the English could not shoot them, because 
they dare not‘look from over the carriages on 
them. It was a risk, but succeeded splendidly. 
The train came off the rails, and the English 
tried for ten minutes to shoot our burghers, 
whom they saw at a distance of more than 2,000 
meters, but when they saw they could not hit 
them they ‘stopped. They certainly thought the 
Boers dared not approach. But these Boers 
knew right well this was not necessary. And 
then the English began to climb out of the train. 
But imagine their surprise when on all sides 
they were shot dead by fifty Boers close to them 
and whom they hadn’t seen. Contrary to their 
usual custom they did not carry a white flag 
with them, so their officers put out their hands. 
Then the firing stopped and they were taken 
prisoners.” 

The writer was present at the siege of 
Mafeking, and makes some interesting com- 
ments on the use of the white flag by Col- 
onel Baden-Powell. He writes: ‘ 


“You know I joined the Red Cross and have 
been on. the battlefield. We camped-seven weeks 
near Mafeking, which I liked very much. Hap- 
pily we hadn’t much to do there, as, all in all, 
we only had twenty-three wounded, and not 
500, as the newspapers said. 

“There only remained there two commandoes, 
each of 750 men; the other 4,000 left for Kim- 
berley. These 1,500 remained to prevent rein- 
forcements reaching Mafeking. 

“While I was there our people exploded 
eight dynamite mines, and still there remain 
several places where dynamite is buried. From 
where our tents were placed we could see Ma- 
feking splendidly, and hear the cannon as if we © 
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stood next them. All over the place -you see 
white flags, but still they don’t’ surrender.” 


Specially interesting is the news contained 
in a letter received from a Bulgarian ex-of- 
ficer, who is serving with the Boers: 


* As soon as war was declared I made up my 
mind to go as a volunteer, and at New York 
presented myself to the Dutch committee there, 
who paid my traveling expenses, and I embarked 
on the ‘Sidonia Fitwe,’ bound for Madeira. 

“On November 4th we landed at Lourenzo Mar- 
quez, on\the 6th I was in Pretoria, and on the 
7th already here. I had a company of 110 sol- 
diers intrusted to me, and as a pioneer officer 
my task is very important. : 

“ Bearded, stalwart, hardy fellows are these 
Boers. They obey, understand, and carry out 
all orders as tho they had been soldiers for 
twenty years. ; 

“How do we understand one another? I 
speak English, and that, with the Boers, is the 
universal language. Their national motto is the 
same as ours, ‘ Union is strength.’ Good peo- 
ple! but how terribly they hate the Buglish! 
We never hated the Turks so much. All of 
them are good shots, good horsemen, and good 
Christians. Those of them who have finished 
their tasks of digging sit down and rest, with 
their Bibles in their hands; they know no other 
book. ‘They believe in God and their rights. 

“ Our tactics here and everywhere along the 


fighting line are ‘ Keep in your trenches ;’ we get 


ourselves intrenched, and wait for the enemy. 
The English make their attacks in the open, 


thinking that they fight the Sudanese; we fire 
volleys at them and make havoc in their ranks. 
Hundreds are left on the battlefield and the - 
others retire. We captured eight of them with 
a correspondent, and, oh! how proudly they held 
themselves. As we are all mounted we do our 
movements quickly. 

“The hardest things we have to endure are 
the terrible heat, which keeps us in our shirt 
sleeves all day, and the Siberian cold of the 
nights. the heavy downpours of rain, and the 
dust storms. My head is nearly scorched by the 
burning sun, and. the digging calls for my con- 
stant attention. , , ‘ 

“So far we have been the victors all along. 
General White is shut up in Ladysmith, and we 
wait. We are forbidden to make any storming, 
as that would cost us men, and the Transvaal 
has but a handful. There are officers of differ- 
ent nationalities in our army—French, German, 
Russian, Belgian, etc. I° met only once the 
Commander-in-Chief, General Joubert, and he 
said, ‘I respect the Bulgarian people, and know 
of Slivnitza.’ The war is carried on with ter- 
rible venom. I am determined to remain to the 
end.” 


This letter shows how easy it was for in- 
tending recruits from America to join the 
Transvaal forces. It also gives very com- 
pletely the methods of the Boer warfare 
which are at the same time those of ap- 
proved modern warfare. “Keep in your 
trenches” is a good motto, and one which 
the British would do well to follow. 
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Our Washington Letter. 


By a Floor Correspondent. \ 


F Mr. Quay had not served in the Senate, 
| his case might be freer from some of 

the elements which enter into it now. 
Within the Senate, as without it, Mr. Quay 
has made strong friends and strong oppo- 
nents. Mr. Penrose, his colleague from the 
same State, who owes his election to the Sen- 
ate more to Quay than to any one else, bold- 
ly charged the anti-Quay Senators with “an 
intention to procrastinate this question till 
the end of the session.” He freely and bit- 
terly intimated the existence of “ personal 
motives and partisanship which have affect- 


ed such cases in the. past and which, un- 
doubtedly, with some gentlemen, affect their 
judgment in the present case.” 

It is clear that the vote will not be taken 
wholly on partisan lines, for Senators Gal- 
linger, Wellington, Burrows, are all stanch 
Republicans, and their independence in this 
matter would no more expose them to the 
imputation of mugwumpery than would 
Senator Hoar’s position on the Philippine 
question expose him to the same dreadful 
charge. Freed from all its personal ele- 
ments, the question is 8 simple constitutional 





~ Our Washin 
ofe. ‘It is whether the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania having failed. to elect a Senator 
when it had an opportunity to do so, the 
appointment of a senator by the Governor 
is legal. ai 

The Loud Postal Bill-is a wholly different 
matter. There is no part of the country 
which is not interested in the postal service. 
Mr. Loud himself is from California, and the 
interrogatories which were fired at him when 
he explained the bill on postage on second 
class matter came from Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, Maine, Massachusetts, Iowa, Colorado 
and intervening States. There is hardly any 
kind of bill coming before Congress whose 
influence is so widely felt in cities, hamlets 
and the rural districts the country over as 
a general postal bill. And nothing is looked 
upon with so much suspicion as a reduction 
of privilege in that direction. If taken in 
time, Congress might have stopped the free 
seed abuse, but it is like trying to stop Niag- 
ara to attempt it now. It is now claimed as 
an inalienable right of the agricultural dis- 
tricts. To pass a restrictive postal measure, 
even though it does not bear upon the peo- 
ple to any appreciable extent, is almost as 
hard. The publishers and paper men and 
the great news companies at once call atten- 
tion to the fact that education is in danger 
and that the rights of the people are in 
danger, and the bill is beaten. No one has 
had more experience in this direction than 
Mr. Loud. He succeeded. in getting a bill 
through the House in 1897, but it was de- 
feated in the Senate. In 1898 he made a 
tremendous fight for the bill, but was de- 
feated in the House. He was used up phys- 
ically after that hard struggle and regarded 
the matter as so hopless that he concluded 
he would not try it again. But Mr. Loud is 
a brave as well as an industrious man, and 
on the assurance of an encouraging number 
of members that they would support the bill 
if slightly modified, he started in again this 
year upon the same. doubtful and discourag- 
ing task. 

The history of the bill is interesting. It 
was drawn up in 1894 or 1895 in the Post 
Office Department. It was a Democratic 
bantling to begin with, but it was soon 
adopted by the Republican household. *Post- 
master-Generals, both Democratic and Re- 
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publican, from 1890 down to the present 
head of the Department, have called attet- 
tion to the abuse of second class mail privi- 
leges and asked Congress for some remedy. 
Curiously enough, a part of the deficit arises . 
from an unfortunate decision of the Depart- 
ment some years ‘since. Among the reports 
on the subject emanating from the Depart- 
ment none are stronger than that of the 
present Postmaster, Mr. Smith, who said 
“the most urgent need of the postal service 
is the rectification of the enormous wrongs 
which have grown up in the perversion and 
abuse of the privilege accorded by law to 
second class matter. This reform is para- 
mount to all others.” While Mr. Loud, in 
stating the need of the bill in the House, re- 
fused altogether to prophesy how much 
would be saved to the Government if the 
bill passed, Pogtmaster-General Smith de- 
clares that the present law involves a clear 
waste of $20,000,000 or upward annually. 
The postal deficit last year was $6,610,776. 
So that, if the Postmaster-General is cor- 
rect, there ought to be a surplus of several 
millions a year at least if the second class 
abuse is corrected. At present two-thirds 
of the weight and one-third the number of 
pieces of the entire amount of mail matter 
handled annually yields a revenue of but 
$3,500,000. 

A member of the House asked the other 
day, “ Why should you expect to make the 
Post Office Department pay when you don’t 
expect the War or Navy Departments to 
pay ?” There is a good deal of the socialis- 
tic spirit displayed whenever the Post Office 
deficit comes up. “Let the Post Office be 
run for the benefit of the people,” is the cry. 
But this is just the difficulty with the pres- 
ent abuses, that they are not in the interest 
of the people, and if they were removed, some 
desirable improvements in the extension of 
mail facilities for the people might be ef- 
fected. The new bills and new measures 
now before the Post Office Committee in 
the House would involve an outlay of some 
$15,000,000 or $25,000,000, if adopted. Some 
of them are measures strongly supported by 
the Department. There is a great’-demand 
for increased rural delivery, some demand 
for more carriers in large cities and for pneu- 
matic dispatch and for penny postage. And 
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the argument is that with this saving on 
second class matter some of these changes 
could be introduced without adding to the 
deficit. 

An interesting article—rather let me say 
volume—might be written on the laws which 
Congress has passed without ever intending 
to pass them. This is partly due to careless 
phraseology, to that elastic quality in words 
which allows them to be pulled into a signi- 
fication not squaring with their original 
meaning, and to the wonderful fertility and 
ingenuity of inventions devised by interested 
people for the purpose of taking advantage 
of the letter of a law while-wholly at vari- 
ance with its spirit. For example, it is de- 
sirable that periodicals should be allowed 
the advantage of a low rate of postage, and 
so Congress puts them in the list of second 
class matter. But what is a periodical ? Ac- 
cording to the law it is a publication issued 
at stated intervals, with a consecutive num- 

‘ber and a regular subscription list, and for 
disseminating information of a public char- 
acter. What is easier than to get up a series 
of paper-covered books, number them con- 
secutively, and then send them to news 
agents, who pose as actual subscribers? And 
so the biography of Jesse James, or the story 
of Dick Deadeye is mailed at the rate ofa 
cent a pound, when, if it went as a book, it 
would pay eight cents a pound. Of these 
so called periodicals Postmaster-General 
Smith says, “ Their ‘ consecutive numbering’ 
is a travesty; their issuance at stated inter- 
vals a parody; their ‘subscription list’ a 
fiction; their claim of being published ‘for 
the dissemination of information of a public 
character,’ a burlesque.” Another abuse is 
the bogus trade journal and the advertising 
house organ, which is not issued to regular 
subscribers, but is practically given away 
to advertisers. 
version of the sample copy privilege. In- 
stead of being confined to actual and legiti- 
mate newspapers, it has opened the way 
fora vast number of advertising sheets of 
an ephemeral character, which have none of 
the attributes of a newspaper, except its 
form. 

A large part of the opposition to the Loud 
bill last year came from the country papers 
and was due to a misunderstanding of its 
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A third abuse is the per-. 


purpose and effect. This year the country 
newspapers were friendly rather than hos- 
tile. Country publishers have begun to see 
that the great abuse of the sample copy privi- 
lege by metropolitan advertisers, who dis- 
tribute enormous editions of purely adver- 
tising sheets in. country districts, was cut- 
ting into the advertising field of the country 
paper. Besides, the country papers are pro- 
tected in the present bill by the permission 
to send a thousand copies of any one issue. 


This concession was not enough, however, 
to save the bill. The serial publishers and 
the news agencies ‘organized a formidable 
lobby and flooded the House with petitions. 
Timid members were easily frightened. “ We 
have been hearing a good deal from our con- 
stituents on this matter,” said a member 
this afternoon, with a dubious shake of the 
head; and I was not surprised when the 
result was announced a few minutes later. 
The bill was recommitted by a vote of 148 
to 96. A committal service in the House 
means, in regard to this bill, that it is com- 
mitted to its grave. Peace to its ashes. 

The pilot of Columbus without chart or 
sailing directions, cruising around the Carib- 
bean Sea, scarcely had a harder job than 
the Republican steering committee in the 
Senate has had to keep the party off the 
rocks and shoals of Porto Rico. As for ef- 
fecting a landing, that has been out of the 
question during the last week. The trouble 
began in failing to follow the judgment of 
the captain to start with and then allowing 
too many sugar men and tobacco men to 
board the craft and prescribe the sailing 
directions. Thus far the only policy upon 
which there has been any agreement has 
been a policy of delay. ‘ Let us drop anchor 
and see if this gale will not abate” is the 
counsel which has prevailed. To-day it is 
rumored that an agreement is probable in a 
short time. But what to-morrow will bring 
we can only guess. A Republican senator 
with whom I talked yesterday and who will 
vote for the tariff confessed that it was 
pretty bad politics. Senator Morgan has 
spoken against the tariff during the week, 
and Senator Beveridge was to have spoken 
to-day. That he has consented to postpone 
his speech is regarded as a sign that an 
agreement may be reached. 








Tolstoi’s New Story.* 

TueE three writers of fiction whose moral 
effect has been most debauching in the clos- 
ing half of the nineteenth century are Tol- 
stoi, Ibsen and Zola. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether all other writings put together have 
done as much harm as the novels and plays 
of. this far-famed trio. In an age when fic- 
tion and the stage have influenced profound- 
ly the world’s thoughts and manners this 
triumvirate of. so-called “ realists’? has fed 
the human imagination with salacity, inde- 
cency and irreverence. Say what may be 
honestly said for their genius, go to the 
greatest length in behalf of their sincerity, 
admit that what they have pictured is not 
the worst of our life’s darkest side, and 
still there is no justification for choosing 
rottenness, debauchery and all the disgusting 
incidents of human shame, out of which ‘to 
make stories to be read for recreation, or for 
instruction at the home fireside, to be ab- 
sorbed by the innocent minds of youth and 
maiden for the making of character. 

It has always been hard for us to, decide 
whether a novel like “ Anna Karénina,” the 
“‘ Kreutzer Sonata,” or like Resurrection now 
under review, ought to be noticed at all by a 
journal professing to stand for good morals 
and a pure life. There are strong reasons 
for hesitaton. When the novel “ Sapho” 
first appeared some years ago we saw ‘its 
evil; we wondered then how a writer, even 
a French one, cou’d be blind enough or bad 
enough to dedicate its filthy story to his 
young sons; hut we now see it flaunted in 
our theatres’ as a play, in which a noted 
actress takes the réle of a harlot for the 
delectation of vast crowds of people, young 
and old. What does this mean ? Is it true 
that such presentations of depravity are at- 
tractive to sound souls ? If such attraction 
exists, is it right to give it free play ? Is it 
right to give it any room at all for activity ? 
We think not. 





* ReEsuRRECTION. A Nover. By Leo Tolstoi. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Louise Maude. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Company. 
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The condition which sA#ems to force us td 
pay attention to t 
by Tolstoi, is the 


s story, Resurrection, 
Kavish praise which it is 
almost sure to feceive from a considerable 
number of inflMiential critics, who have ap- 
parently paged entirely and hopelessly un- 
der Tolst@i’s control, so that they no longer 
speak Aor themselves, but for him. The 
man /has genius; a crude, insane, morbidly 
devéloped and impure imagination informs 
his} work. His mind seems to be haunted 
wilth visions of corrupted homes, lewd men, 
eVil minded women. 

/ As in the case of other writers of corrupt 


jand corrupting novels—as in the case of Hall 
Caine, when he wrote the “ Christian ”—Tol- 


stoi attempts to throw dust into the reader’s 
eyes by loosely connecting his vicious story 
with a strain of moral reasoning apparently 
supported by the teachings of Christ. ‘his 
is the worst, the most subtly and insidiously 
dangerous feature of the book. After mi- 
nutely picturing, 1n all its most suggestive 
details, the descent of a girl from virtue to 
harlotry through the cunning and unscrupu- 
lous wiles of a young man—after having 
reveled in brothel scenes of the most disgust- 
ing verisimilitude—the author leads his 
reader through domestic seraglios, where 
wives play the scarlet réle, and where hus- 
bands leer with the eyes of the distempered 
profligate—and after all this, mixed in with 
prison scenes and all manner of misery and 
hardening incidents, has been rubbed into 
the very substance of the mind, so to say, 
then come some scriptural quotations and 
their application to all that has happened. 

It is not to be denied that a trick of this 
sort catches many good people, who are 
either too indolent to think for themselves, 
or too shallow to understand it. A quota- 
tion from Christ’s words, and a cunningly 
formulated adaptation of a pet theory— 
these are too often taken without sufficient 
examination as naturally joined parts of 
divine truth, when indeed the divine truth 


has been impiously hitched to a private plow - 


to cultivate a personal opinion. This is what 
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Tolstot does in Resurrection. His book, so 
far as its ope? purposes goes, is a picture 
meant to stand or the real body of what is 
called Christian q@iviligation, and what it 
makes that civilizatifm out to be is some- 
thing inexpressibly hor?#ble and loathsome. 
The remedy suggested is rie abolishment of 
law, the abandonment of alt resistance to 
evil and the cessation of all pwwnishment for 
crime. If a robber demand your purse give 
it to him and love him; if a hunien fiend 
come to kill your wife and children, let him 
slay, and then love him. If a man come to 
you with the express purpose of inoculating 
you and your family with bubonic plague, 
stand with hands down, submit and suffer 
and love the fiend who has destroyed you., 
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gether on a chain of socialistic absurdities, 
with always the recurring idea of a civiliza- 
tion based upon the absolute equality of 
criminals with the best citizens. It is Tol- 
stoi’s hatred of law and punishment that 
supports all of his political, social and re- 
ligious dreams. Henry George’s land theory, 
‘Thoreau’s extreme notion of personal lib- 
erty, and a religious vagary based upon 
nonresistance of evil are twisted together 
and woven through the tangle of his pres- 
entations of crime, punishment and suffer- 
ing, until at the end we are told how love 
rights everything. He does not tell us how 
we are to acquire this unnatural and revolt- 
ing love, which is to make the bloated and 
besotted murderer as dear to us as our chil- 


This, in effect, says Tolstoi, is Christ’s teach- \ dren. He does not show us the means of be- 


ing; and no man is a Christian who does not 
act upon it. You are to love the brute who 
deliberately plans and accomplishes the\ruin 
of a weak and unprotected girl, just as you 
must love a pure and honorable gentleman 
who would die to protect her. You must 
love the one who tortures you equally with 
him who rescues you from the fire. The 
last extreme of this doctrine is insisted upon, 
as the highest test of Christianity. 

The story, as a piece of art, is scrappy, 
amorphous, loose in construction and in- 
effectual in its dramatic impact upon the 
imagination. Yet it has its points of fascina- 
tion and its spurts of power. Some of the 
scenes, taken separately, are brilliantly set 
and forcibly colored. Tolstoi has the gift of 
description peculiarly developed and modi- 
fied by what appears ‘to be absolute knowl- 
edge of vice. This is really Tolstoi’s largest 
claim to genius, his marvelous acquaintance 
with every phase of brutal passion. To him 
the criminal is more important than social 
order, crime is more attractive than organ- 
ized moral force. It is difficult to under- 
stand how a sound mind can see in his 
theory of life (such as it is) much that does 
not suggest a profound and incurable dis- 
ease of the imagination, which has jaundiced 
and distorted his vision and corrupted his 
judgment. 

_ There is no plot in this story, there is no 
definite structure, no dramatic organism. It 
is a jumble of chapters as incongruous and 
dissociated as could be imagined, strung to- 





coming so divinely unselfish that we can 
sit calmly aloof while the thug strikes down 
our wife or child. He opens no road to that 
state of heavenly serenity which would en- 
able us-to adore the bully who should beat 
us for the mere sake of brutality; but he 
loftily says that good religion, good morals 
and good politics demand that we shall com- 
bine \all of these beatitudes in our character 
and practice them in our lives. . 

No more insidious attack could be made 
upon C.\ristianity than Tolstoi’s interpreta- 
tion of Christ’s teaching. If there is any- 
thing that would cause all right-minded peo- 
ple to turn with unutterable disgust from 
Christian association and influences it is to 
be found in ‘the adoption by Christians of 
this interpretation. Obedience to law and 
punishment for disobedience are funda- 
mental doctrines of Christ. Resistance of 
evil and the avoidance of evil associations, 
hatred of crime and the chastisement of 
criminals, the love of good and a high pref- 
erence for good people are intrinsic sources 
of Christian strength and efficiency, just as 
tender charity, gentle forbearance and en- 
lightened self-denial are vital elements of 
Christian character. “a 

Resurrection is a novel which doubtless 
gives a powerful adumbration of evils of. 
monstrous proportions actually existing in 
Russia. Sketches of prison experience and . 
of a penal journey to Siberia and of the 
sufferings endured there are made brutally 
poignant. So far as they are used to ex- 


























pose the inhumanity of Russian administra- 
tion of criminal law, they appeal to just sym- 
pathy; but this is not their main purpose. 
Absolute anarchy is what they are shaped to 
support; and for this and other reasons al- 
ready mentioned we must say that Resurrec- 
tion is one of the very worst books that we 
have ever read. 


Tod 


LIFE BEYonD DEATH. By Minot J. Savage, 
D.D. 12mo, pp. 336. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. $1.50.) Dr. Savage’s conclusion 
is that it is satisfactorily proved that the ex- 
istence of the soul and its continuance after 
death are incapable of proof, and yet men in- 
sist upon believing notwithstanding, and so 
does he. While Be does not accept the testi- 
mony of the Bible he thinks there is some 
evidence in Spiritualism. He seems to agree 
with John Fiske that the force that brings 
us into existence can very well keep us in 
existence, and this does not depend upon a 
belief in God. He places some value upon 
the demand of the human soul for future 
existence, a condition in which that which 
is imperfect here can grow into fullness. His 
chief evidence, however, of a future life ap- 
parently comes through psychical research, 
under which he gives testimony of his own 
experience which is of interest. It is very 
interesting to see Dr. Savage’s recurrence in 
the direction of faith toward construction 
rather than destruction of belief; and per- 
haps the stories he tells, which cause cre- 
dence in many ‘f the assumptions of Spirit- 
ualism, will b among the most interesting 
portions of th volume. 


PRIMITIVE LOVE AND LOvVE-StToriges. By 


Henry T. Fink. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$3.00.) Mr. Fink, in his previous book, has 
shown great ability as a collector and sifter, 
a judicious assorter, and a careful artist in 
arranging materials. The present volume is 
the record of a work by no means light or in- 
significant. It contains a vast amount of 
most valuable information on love, mar- 
riage and the marital habits of' peoples of 
all ages and all degrees of savagery and of 
semi-enlightenment. Both history and ro- 
mance, both poetry and prose, have been 
made to give up their contributions. Folk- 
lore is drawn upon, and there are many love 
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stories of a primitive, sometimes Arcadian, 
often lewd, character, told briefly and ef- 
fectively. The book is one good to have ina 
library for reference as to tne love, court- 
ship, marriage and sex relations generally 
of primitive peoples of all ages. Added to 
the text is a good bibliographical list fol- 
lowed by a full index. 

EARTHWORK OvT oF TuscANy. Being Im- 
pressions and Translations of Maurice Hewlett. 
With Illustrations by James Herr Lawson. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.) 
This is a new edition, with additional pic- 
tures, of Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s beautiful 
book on Italy. In his preface he calls his 
work “ criticism by trope and figure.” Well, 
let it go at that; but it is most engaging all 
the same. We could think of nothing better 
than such a book and a pleasant place in 
which to read it. One such book is, how- 
ever, the complete feast. More would be a 
surfeit of sweets. 

THE Rep Raa or RituaLt. By George 
Ousack. (New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 
$1.50.) A novel with a purpose, a heavy, 
constantly obtruded purpose, is this well- 
written, analytical drama of church life in 
England. Those readers who care for such 
stories will be altogether delighted with Mr. 
Cusack’s presentation of characters like 
Father Philmore, Father Methuen and Mr. 
Leary, and thankful for the play of senti- 
ment, prejudice and sense-of duty set in mo- 
tion by them. Nurse Evans, Mrs. Philmore, 
Elfrida and, indeed, all of the dramatis per- 
sone, are painted in high colors if not made 
very life-like. The main effect of the story, 
as such, is unsatisfactory; but the polemical 
force in it is by no means insignificant. 
Readers who agree with the author in his 
view of ritualism and its significance and ef- 
fect will pronounce it a great novel. For our 
part, we see the book before us as a well 
written but not extraordinary piece of fic- 
_ tion. 

By THE M-ARSHES OF MINAS. By Charles 
G. D. Roberts. (Boston: Silver, Burdett & 
Co. $1.25.) Mr. Roberts gives us here a 
pretty bundle of twelve Acadian stories told 
in his best style. The atmosphere, the land- 
scape, the color, everything about the 
sketches would be accepted as true to the 
life, even if the character drawing were not. 
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as it is, exceedingly good. Nova Scotia, in 
the days when the French were making 
their last struggle there, has never been bet- 
ter represented in romance. Mr. Roberts is 
a poet, and his poetic feeling adds a strong 
charm to these little dramas in prose. 

Tne GoLpEN HorsEsHor. By Stephen 
Bonsal. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.) In the form of letters passing 
between officers in the United States Army, 
Mr. Bonsal gives us a vivid and interesting 
running sketch of the past two years as they 
have affected America’s connection with the 
outside world. The book cannot be called 
history; but it brims with the materials of 
history; one feels, while reading it, the im- 
mediate impress of the transition period -of 
American life, politics and world relations. 
The letters are both readable and full of in- 
formation from many interesting quarters. 
The style is lightly epistolary, picturesque 
and enthusiastic, with many badges of au- 
thenticity hanging upon the matter pre- 
sented. A fine patriotic optimism runs 
through the book. 

THE JEW AND OTHER StTorIEs. By Ivan 
Turgenev. Translated from the Russian by 
Constance Garnett. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25.) This is Volume 
XV of ‘ The Novels of Ivan Turgenev.” The 
introduction is by Edward Garnett, whose 
estimate of Turgenev amounts to uncon- 
strained eulogy and closes by calling him the 
“ greatest artist of our time.’”’ The transla- 
tions are excellent. 

THE LUTE AND LAYS. 
Welles, M.D. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company.) This little book of verse is 
dedicated to “‘ My native country, the United 

’ States of America, where these songs were 
written,” and the dedication is a breezy song 
of four stanzas, beginning 

“New England, oh, New England, 
There is quiet in thy hills.” 


By Charles Stuart 


Like most New Englanders, the author 
evidently considers the little northeast cor- 
ner of our country the whole thing, with 
some to spare! Dr. Welles is not a great 
poet, but he says many good things in pleas- 
ing meter and rime. The opening piece, 


“The Lute,” in the verse form of Tenny- 
son’s “In Memoriam,” is, perhaps, the best 
in the book. 
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Literary Notes. 


JupGE Brown has denied the petition of 
a few of the creditors of Harper & Brothers to 
throw the corporation into bankruptcy. 


....A new edition of Bryce’s “ Impressions 
of South Africa,” and of Poultney Bigelow’s 
“ White Man’s Africa” is announced. 


...-Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie contributes 
the leading article to the April Popular Science 
Monthly. It is about his recent Egyptian ex- 
plorations. 


..--The Macmillan Company announce the 
immediate publication in current and popular 
English of “The Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment,” by the Rev. Henry Hayman, D.D. 


....The Frank Leslie Publishing House have 
elected Captain Henry Drisler a director and 
treasurer of their concern. Captain Drisler was 
for nearly twenty-five years connected with the 
Harpers. 

...-Current History, after being published 
for nine years as a quarterly, this March be- 
comes a monthly. The general policy of the 
paper as a luminous summary of contemporary 
history will not be changed. 


....The New York Times will be the only 
paper in the world published daily on the 
grounds of-the Paris Exposition. Journalism 
in the United States and, we venture to add, 
the whole world could hardly have a more 
creditable representative. 


....William Pett Ridge, whose story we 
printed in last week’s INDEPENDENT, will publish 
in April, through the Macmillan Company, a 
new novel entitled “The Breaker of Laws,” 
which takes its name from the chief character 
in the book, a cockney burglar. 


....Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett has just 
been married to Mr. Stephen Townesend, 
F.R.C.S., of the Inner Temple, Continental 
Club, London. ‘The bridegroom is the son of 
the Rev. George Tyler Townesend, once chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Tasmania. He is a phy- 
sician, but several years ago abandoned his pro- 
fession for the stage. 


....Lady John Scott Spottiswoode, the com- 
poser of “ Annie Laurie” and other familiar 
“melodies, has just died in England at the age 
of 91. She was a great upholder of old man- 
ners and customs, and when traveling she rode 
in a carriage, always had postilions and en- 
couraged the observance of old customs. She 
was a liberal benefactor of the poor, and main- 
tained a meal mill as a relic of old times. She 
was an indefatigable collector of antiquities. 


























The Constitutional Bugbear. 


A VERY remarkable statement by Thomas 
Jefferson, a father of the Constitution, in a 
letter to Madison,.is revived in a late speech 
by Congressman Dolliver. It is this: 

“ Bvery constitution and every law naturally 
expires at the end of thirty-four years. If it 
be enforced longer, it is an act of force and not 
of right.” 

“What Mr. Jefferson meant is that one 
generation cannot properly make laws for 
the next. The next generation can re-enact 
the old law by silently accepting it; but no 
dead hand can restrain the natural rights of 
the people. 

‘he patent ways in which a second genera- 
tion can adjust itself to the Constitution or 
laws of its fathers are by general accept- 
ance, by repeal, or by amendment. But 
these are not all. Another method is by in- 
terpretation, and yet another by obso- 
lescence. The conditions change: the law 
does not fit, is not applied, and the law is 
forgotten. It remains on the statute book 
when it is not needed, and sometimes when 
to enforce it would be a ridiculous tyranny. 

But the method by interpretation is often 
the easiest and most feasible, especially with 
constitutions. A constitution made for the 
age of stage coaches may not exactly fit the 
age of express trains, and it has to be 
stretched a little. It is an absolute necessity 
to interpret it, not according to its literal 
language, but according to its purpose for 
the welfare of the people, and that is a part 
of the duty of courts. We had excellent 
illustrations of this fact during the Civil 
War. Interpretations of the Constitution 
were then justly and properly made by our 
Supreme Court which were really modifica- 
tions. They kept the Constitution alive; 


_ they prevented its collapse; they were in the 


interest of national integrity and prosperity. 
They came under the large provision that 
the purpose of the Constitution is ‘to pro- 
mote the general welfare.” 


EDITORIALS. 


We have very little concern in the aca- 
demic discussion of the question which has 
surfeited the Congressional Record, whether 
the Constitution, by its own force, without 
any legislation, makes the people of Porto 
Rico and the Philippines citizens. We know 
it ought not to do it, and so we believe it 
does not or will not do it. That it does 
not, we believe with Daniel Webster, for 
Congress ‘may establish any such govern- 
ment or any such laws in the Territories as 
in its discretion it may see fit,” and “is 
under no. constitutional restraint; ” and, if 
we were, we could say with Thomas Jeffer- 
son, when speaking of the inhabitants of the 
newly acquired domain of Louisiana: 


“ Our new fellow citizens are yet as incapable 

of self-government as children; yet some can- 
not bring themselves to suspend its principles 
for a single moment.” 
But Webster was right. We do not even 
need to strain or modify or ‘“ interpret” 
the Constitution, altho the necessity would 
abundantly justify it. 

The Constitution does not control us as to 
Porto Rico, but justice, honor, truth do. The 
Constitution does not take Porto Rico under 
its folds, but Congress can do it, and should 
do it generously. The people see the right 
of generous treatment of our trusting new 
population. Why does Congress refuse ? 


ed 

A Double Lynching in Virginia. 
It is in Virginia, this week, that the not- 
able lynching takes place. And with won- 
derful impartiality first a negro, and then a 
white man, were lynched by the same mob. 
It occurred at Emporia in Greenville 
County. Both were implicated in the mur- 
der of two officers who tried to arrest the 
negro for burglary. If this were all the 
story it would be remarkable only for the 
fact that a white man was lynched with the 
negro. But it-is not all. The two men had 
been arrested; they were safe in prison; 
they were sure to be speedily tried and con- 
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victed, at least the negro, who had owned 
up to the killing. When there was a threat 
of lynching, the sheriff telegraphed to Rich- 
mond to Governor Tyler for troops to pre- 
serve the peace. One company was sent, 
but the mob gathered larger, and began to 
threaten the soldiers. 

Then, when the soldiers under Major 
Cutchins were perfectly able to protect the 
jail, action was taken which we should have 
thought impossible in a civilized State. The 
. sheriff, whose business it was to protect his 
prisoners at all hazards, together with the 
county judge called a meeting of some 
twenty of the leading citizens of the county 
at the office of the judge. Major Cutchins 
was present. They discussed whether the 
sheriff should send the soldiers home and let 
the mob hang the negro—nobody thought 
then of hanging the white man. They voted 
nearly all of them to send the troops home. 
Major Cutchins said he could protect the 
jail, but it might cost some blood, and that 
he must telegraph to the Governor for troops 
enough to overcome the mob. In accordance 
with the vote the sheriff ordered the troops 
home. Then Major Cutchins telegraphed to 
Governor -'T'yler, asking if he should obey 
the sheriff and leave, and he added that if 
the soldiers were removed the negro would 
certainly be lynched. The Governor replied 
that if ordered to withdraw he must obey 
the sheriff. This was the language of his 
telegram: 

“The sole responsibility is on the Sheriff. If 
he orders you to withdraw you can do nothing 
but obey. We have done everything possible to 
uphold law and prevent mob violence, and are 
still prepared to render any aid necessary.” 

The sheriff gave the order, and Major Cut- 
chins withdrew. Then the mob, led by a 
former judge of the county, entered the jail, 
the sheriff making no resistance, and took 
the negro out and hanged him, shooting into 
his body with their pistols. Then there 


came, of course, a cry to hang the other pris- 
oner; and the negroes demanded that, as 
they had not resisted hanging the negro, 
the white man should also be hanged. The 
crowd was red hot with passion and whisky, 
and they went back to the jail, took out the 
white man and hanged him on the same 
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tree, which was doubtless more than the 
sheriff or the Governor had calculated on. 

What sort of a State is it in which such a 
tragedy could occur ? What sort of a judge 
is it that would lead a mob, or that could 
call a meeting and put it to vote whether a 
prisoner should be protected or should be 
lynched ? What kind of a town and county 
is it in which twenty of its leading citizens 
should vote, with judge, ex-judge and’ sher- 
iff, to nullify the laws and give a prisoner 
to a mob? What kind of a Governor is it 
that after sending a body of soldiers to sup- 
port the law, then against the protest of 
their officer bids him withdraw at the bid- 
ding of the sheriff, and let the laws be 
trampled under foot which he had sworn 
to enforce ? The conditions seem incredible, 
and when we think that two or three hun- 
dred cases of murder by an angry crowd oc- 
cur in this country every year, we must ask 
ourselves, Is this a civilized land, or is it 
more barbarous than Turkey or China ? 

The chief blame we put on the Governor 
of Virginia. He was supposed, from his oftfi- © 
cial position, to rise above local passion and 
to protect the people. He is doubly dis- 
graced. : 

And we wish we could speak so that those 
negroes would hear who protested not against 
one lynching and then, having acquiesced 
in one murder, another. Have not they 
learned what a horrible thing lynching is ? 
Do they imagine they will be any more safe 
because they help lynch a white man ? Not 
at all. They are only putting more black 
necks into the noose. If white men will over- 
throw the laws, let negroes support the laws. 
If they must shoot, let it be in defense, not 
in overthrow of law. This sharing of ne- 
groes in the double crime is one of the most 
ominous of signs. They might have pro- 
tected their own kind, and we should have 
charged no blame, but that negroes should be 
as bad as white men, as bad as Judge 
Goodwyn, and Judge Barham and Sheriff 
Lee, is discouraging. We beg all editors of 
negro papers, and all negro preachers and 
teachers, to tell their people to defend the 
laws and their own rights even to blood, 
but never, never to take guilty participa- 
tion in lynching white man or black, 


























Wu Ting-fang. 

For good measure of solid sense, pressed 
down and running over, commend us to Wu 
Ting-fang, Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to the United States 
from China. He has already won the sud- 
den reputation of being one of the keenest, 
shrewdest after-dinner speakers in the coun- 
try. one who can, with all Oriental polite- 
ness, say the sharpest things by way of crit- 
icism of our national faults, and not give 
offense. But our people, in just getting ac- 
quainted with him, have not suspected what 
a power for progress he has been in his own 
country. They will be‘interested to learn, 
from the article he has so kindly furnished 
to THE INDEPENDENT, that it was he who, 
with the consent and aid of His Excellency. 
Li Hung Chang, built the first railway in 
China, and that he has been eager to de- 
velop the railway system of his great coun- 
try. The man who has done that has made 
himself a permanent place in the history of 
the Celestial Empire and of the world. 

The article of the Chinese Minister, on 
another page, is as full of good sense as an 
egg is of meat. He tells the American peo- 
ple that China imports more from this coun- 
try than we receive from her, and that trade 
can and should be largely increased. He 
tells them how this trade can be enlarged, 
that Chinese wants should be studied, and 
goods made to fit the demand; that, there 
ought to be depots, museums of. trade set 
up in the principal Chinese cities, where 
American products can be on exhibition; 
and that there is yet much room for the 
American enterprise in extending the rail- 
way system of China. , 

But his words are not all invitation. He 
presents an indictment of the American peo- 
ple and of American legislation that abso- 
lutely convicts us of a great wrong to the 
Chinese people. The Chinese, he tells us, 
“are excluded not because they are bad, but 
because they are good.” They do not come 
to steal American money, but to give an 
honest equivalent of work for it. We ex- 
clude no other competing people; why do we 
exclude the Chinese ? 

The Chinese Minister then brings out a 
point which has not been sufficiently con- 
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sidered. The treaty of 1880 expressly stated 
that only Chinese laborers are to be ex- 
cluded, and specifically mentioned “ officials, 
merchants, teachers, students and travel- 
ers,” as free to come to this country. Buta 
year and a half ago a new interpretation 
was put on this law, which excludes all 
Chinese except those five classes specifically 
exempted. A Chinese banker, or doc#r, or 
lawyer, or private gentleman is excluded, 
altho it was the plain purpose of the law to 
exclude only laborers. We are glad that Wu 
Ting-fang has appealed against this added 
injustice, to the people of the United States. 
The whole exclusion law is an insult and a 
wrong, a wrong to us as well as to China, 
even on its narrowest interpretation. We are 
now competing for the Chinese trade. We 
are to be again a great commercial people. 
How can we expect the good-will of China 
so long as we treat her with rude insult and 
forbid her citizens to enter our ports ? We 
thank his Excellency for the stern, tho 
curteous, lesson he has read us. 
& 


The Other Side of Yellow 


Journalism. 

Fottowine the Sheldon week of the 
Topeka Capital, another Kansas paper is re- 
ported as having announced that it would 
for a week be editéd as the devil would edit 
it. But no change was found necessary. 

Many intelligent people are convinced that 
every yellow journal in the land is edited 
throughout by the Evil One. Yet just as 
there are orthodox heretics, poor millicn- 
aires, and second families of Virginia, so 
there are merits in yellow journals. 

We grant that the yellow journals are sen- 
sational, exaggerated, trivial, vapid, scan- 
dalous, class-appealing, unbalanced, boast- 
ful, coarse, etc., ete. What then ? Hear what 
John Swinton, one of the whitest journalists 
this country ever produced, said a few 
weeks ago in our columns. It will bear re- 
peating: 

“The proletary, the mudsill, the clodhopper, 
the horny-handed upstart, the chap known in 
the Brooklyn church as “ offal,” has learned to 
read, and takes the daily paper, which must be 
made for him as well as for the Pharisees. I 
say now again, that this is the greatest wonder 
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of the age; it means more for the world than 


aught else and all else. He is reading 
and so is thinking. He hasn’t got to the 
“ Critique of Pure Reason” yet, but don’t be in 
a hurry. Sometimes you can’t tell how far a 
man may go when he sets out.” 


This is the absolute truth. The yellow 
journals have their place as well as the 
London Times. Mother Goose and Captain 
Kidd lead to Milton and Scott. ’Tis better 
to have read and thought than never to 
have thought at all. Besides, the yellow 
press takes the people’s part; it represents 
them. What high-class papers are quicker 
than they to help the masses, show them 
their rights and, if need be, fight for them ? 
What papers side so surely with labor, 
whose only advocate up to this time has 
been itself? What papers get out injunc- 
tions to prevent Ramapo jobbers from pil- 
fering the people’s treasury; bring safely 
home kidnapped babies in special trains to 
agonized parents; or offer trips tothe Paris 
Exposition to the most popular rag-picker ? 
We know that this transcends the “ ethics ” 
and “province” of journalism. Granted, 
but it is more good than bad. 

In their best features the yellow journals 
have come to stay. They have the largest 
suffrage already in this country, and their 
circulation seems to be increasing. If we 
condemn them as pernicious, by implication 
Wwe condemn the mass of the people. But 
the remarkable fact is that those very jour- 
nals which have hitherto most bitterly at- 
tacked them are now quietly adopting many 
of the most successful yellow methods. In- 
deed the effect of their enterprise is appar- 
ent on the whole press of the country, and 
even the magazines are waking up. 

If the yellow journals have affected the 
rest of the press the latter have equally in- 
fluenced them. Of late their yellowness is 
not quite so yellow, and ‘their gravest fault— 
scandal mongering—is being remedied. The 
crusade against two of the most flagrant 
offenders some time ago bore fruit, and 
showed them that indecency would not pay. 
What is printed now is often unsound, sen- 
sational and vulgar, but it is seldom vicious. 

Let us accept then the good features of 
yellow journalism. With improvements 


here and there (and nobody doubts there is 
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room for maiiy), Gompetition aid public 

sentiment will doubtless do the rest. Mean- - 
while, the fastidious reader of the Spring- 

field Republican, the Chicago Tribune and the 

Philadelphia Ledger need have no fear for 

the future of the masses. Indeed it might 

be somewhat of a moral and mental tonic if. 
the aforesaid reader would occasionally buy 

a copy of a yellow journal and find out what 

his inferiors are thinking about. Then he 

might come to see that on the whole the 

yellow journals are doing their fair share 

of good in the land, as well as their. “es- 

teemed contemporaries.” And this we say, 

advising every one. to read the “ Critique of 

Pure Reason.” 

&t 


Bishop Potter and the Advan- 
tages of Travel. 

ALITTLE AMERICAN, like a Little English- 
man, is sure to be one who has never trav- 
eled. We are far from intimating that 
those that stay at home are likely to be 
Little. Americans or Little Englishmen—not 
at all—but those who by some perversity 
of circumstanee or education or reading 
have joined that: camp have ulways 
stayed at home. They have lived al- 
ways in their own land, or just stepped 
across the Channel or the border _ into 
some near land of fixed, and they think 
inferior institutions, where they have no 
opportunities or duties. If they go abroad, 
if they visit the East, if they look in the 
new, undeveloped regions, or those where 
fresh opportunities are opening, they begin 
‘to feel the value and the duty involved in 
national expansion and influence. It is a 
broader outlook on the world that makes 
missionaries nearly all Greater Americans 
or Greater Englishmen. It was his visit to 
Hawaii, India, China, Japan and the Philip- 
pines that has changed the opinions of 
Bishop Potter. He has new informatior, a 
new point of view, and he has the good 
sense to adapt his conclusions to his larger 
evidence, and the courage to acknowledge 
the change. 

Bishop Potter was regarded as the ally of 
the Anti-Imperialist League. He was 
quoted by all its speakers. Now they are 
indignant enough with him, and try to 
































-crucify him on the “deadly paralleis.” 
They set side by side his former with his 
present utterances, as if progress of knowl- 
edge and increasing wisdom were not an 
honor instead,of a disgrace to a man. Says 
the Bishop now: 


“On the whole, I think I have considerably 
changed my views as to the right and duty of 
a superior nation to govern a weaker. I think 
that is inevitable. Everywhere throughout the 
East the problem is the same—to bring these 
peoples to see and recognize the superiority of 
what we know as civilization and give them the 
opportunity to adopt it.” 

Because the Bishop has dared to learn 
something, the secretary of the New Eng- 
land Anti-Imperialist League wrote to 
Bishop Potter giving him instruction and re- 
proof for his unfaithfulness to the platform 
of the League, of which he was supposed to 
be an adherent. ‘Permit me to demur,” 
says the secreary, “to the conclusion to 
which you seem to have arrived.” Certain- 
ly the secretary may demur. He has not 
been to see; he has absorbed no new light. 
We fear that the Bishop will disappoint his 
eager critic. The Bishop went to learn, and 
he learned; the secreary did not need to 
learn, and he has stayed in Boston and 
learned nothing. — 

It is Emerson who made the remark so 
often quoted because it is so true, that “a 
foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of litle 
minds, adored by little statesmen and phi- 
losophers and divines.”’ It seems that it is 
adored also by Little Americans. — 

5 d 

SECRETARY Hay’s proposition for a Pan- 
American Congress, to meet next year in the 
City of Mexico, is said to be awakening 
lively interest in Congress. Before that 
body, however, makes the $50,000 appropria- 
tion for the expenses of the United States 
delegates, it might be well to see what the 
Latin-American republics think of us and 
our commercial policy. Take, for instance, 
the following extracts from the last copy of 
the Buenos Ayres Weekly Herald. ‘After show- 
ing with what infinite pains a reciprocity 
treaty was negotiated between Argentina 
and the United States, and then allowed to 
lapse by our Senate without confirmation, it 
continues: 
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“lhe Argentine Government would not 
trouble to take up the question again, for the 
treaty gives quite as much as it gets by the 
terms thereof, if carried out, and no one will 
be injured except the American manufacturers 
and traders. On the other hand, the Argentine 
Government will find a way of getting even in 
the direction of discrimination without difficulty. 
Importers have found this out to their cost be- 
fore, and they will find the fact emphasized in 
the future more than ever. Such a stupid pol- - 
icy has done much to injure the enterprise and 
prestige of American traders here and it will 
do even more in the future. Of course the 
United States may build a wall around its ports 
so high that no bale of wool can be got over it, 
but it may turn out that the same wall will 
be so high that the American manufacturer can- 
not get his goods beyond it so as to ship them 
to this part of the world. No one cares very 
much about this except the people of the United 
States, for there are several things made else- 
where in the world, but so long as this con- 
tinues to be the policy of the United States we 
hope no more brass bands, gilt chariots and 
itinerant commissions will be sent down here 
to ‘unite more closely the commercial relations 
of the two republics.’ ”’ 

Add to this the fact that.the export trade of 
the United States with South and Central 
America has fallen off $100,000,000 in the last 
decade, it might be well for us to bother 
less about Pan-American Congresses and at- 
tend to reciprocity treaties for a while. 

wt ° 

WE sometimes wonder what is the differ- - 
ence between New England and the rest of 
the country, as to the chivalry of youth. 
Throughout all the West, in the State uni- 
versities and generally in all other colleges, 
except the Catholic, co-education prevails. 
Women have precisely the same privileges 
as men. They recite together, they compete 
for college honors together, and both sexes 
like it; and so do the teachers and the 
alumni. Oberlin led the way, and all have 
followed. Beloit College, Wisconsin, about 
the last to yield, has now tried co-education 
for five years, and every one accepts the 
experiment as a successful one. Hven in 
New York State co-education prevails in the 
largest of its universities, the one closest 
connected with the State. But as soon as 
one crosses the New York line into New 
England he finds a different spirit prevail- 
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ing. Only the smallest colleges, a few of 
them, allow co-education. The others, with 
a sort of masculine arrogaice, either refuse 
totally to admit women, or put them off in 
an annex, as it were in a lazaretto, where 
it is hoped they will infect and ‘“ feminize ” 
nobody. We were glad to hope that co-edu- 
cation had come to the Wesleyan University 
to stay, as it prevails in all the Methodist 
colleges out of New England; but the trus- 
tees now threaten, after no real test, to cre- 
ate an annex for the women, and to instruct 
them in separate classes, thus duplicating 
the labor of instruction for no reason that 
we can see, except to prevent the too fre- 
quently successful competition of women 
for the prizes of scholarship. The next cen- 
tury will teach even New England. 
& 

Ir would be impossible for more sym- 
pathy to go out to a publishing house in its 
misfortune than goes to the great firm of D. 
Appleton Company on the announcement 
of its failure. It was a great surprise to 
all but a few in the inner circle. The busi- 
ness of the firm has apparently been con- 
ducted ‘safely, and its publications, have 
been standard in character, especially in 
the line of science. They have been the 
publishers of Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, 
Spencer, Haeckel, and a whole row of books 
and journals of popular science, not to speak 
of encyclopedias. No other explanation is 
given of the failure than the extension of 
the instalment plan, by which returns on 
sales are too long delayed. Following the 
Harper failure that of the Appleton Com- 
pany was disquieting, and one asked, What is 
to come next ? Such confidence, we under- 
stand, is felt in the business methods of the 
Appletons that no such reorganization and 
change of managers is expected as occurred 
with the Harpers. 

of 

THE situation in India set forth in our 
Survey columns is one that should appeai 
very forcibly to all interested in the Chris- 
tianization of that Empire. The number 
of children that can be brought within the 
reach of good influences is very great, and 
will continue to increase. The problem is 
not one merely of saving life, but af devclop- 
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ing those who shall be in the future, and 
that not so far distant, great factors for 
good in the development of the country. 
It only costs twelve dollars a year to keep 
a child, and only twice as much to keep it 
and educate it into a useful member of 
society and of the Church. This fact alone 
is of great significance, and it is impossible 
to press it too earnestly upon the attention 
of Christian people. Christian charity is not 
conditioned on religious belief. The man 
who gives a starving child a piece of ‘bread 
never stops to inquire whether he has Yeen 
or will be a Christian, Hindu or Moslem. 
He will, however, and must, if he is true, be ~ 
anxious that the life thus saved may be 
most fully and completely developed. This 
is what the Indian famine offer to American 
Christians, an opportunity to set before the 
people of that great Empire a true concep- 
tion of what Christianity means; relief from 
hunger, training for the mind, salvation for 
the soul. It is good to do the first, better to ac- 
complish the second; best to secure all three. 
All that is needed so far as human efforts 
are concerned is the means. There are the 
children pleading, there are numbers of mis- 
sionaries only too glad to receive them and 
do for them. The thing that is lacking is 
the money. With all the wealth of Amer- 
ica there ought to be no difficulty in rescuing 
many hundreds and thousands of these suf- 
fering ones. 
& 


THE United States did not get the Caroline 
Islands, as it should have done, but they are 
being admirably managed by the Germans. 
The new Governor at Ponape is an unassum- 
ing gentleman, very different from the Span- 
iards, but firm as steel. He immediately be- 
gan a work of reform, prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, then told the people that 
they should have absolute religious liberty, 
to be of any religion they pleased, or of no re- 
ligion; told them that they might keep their 
firearms so long as they behaved themselves, 
but if they did not—then he paused, and his 
silence meant volumes. Then he established 
a hospital with a thoroughly skilled physi- 
cian, and the people are astonished at the 
miraculous cures. The Spaniards seemed to 
prefer the people should die off; the German 

















Governor wishes the people well. He is 
bound to know the people; has walked over 
nearly the whole island; proposes to talk the 
language of the people, and says he does not 
want an interpreter to deceive him. Every 
incentive is held out to the natives to do well, 
and they are guaranteed protection, and the 
Governor has the respect of the people, a 
thing which the Spaniards could never gain 
in a thousand years. The report from the 
best natives is that he has done more good in 
a few weeks than the Spaniards did in the 
thirteen years they held the islands. Here is 
a little lesson in good government, and we 
may perhaps learn something from the Ger- 
mans. 
& 

WE said, referring to Europe: 

“We suppose unbelief in the essential doc- 
trines of historical Christianity is more preva- 
lent in the educated circles of Catholicism than 
in any other Christian Church, barring the Uni- 
tarian.” 

The Ecclesiastical Review, an able organ of 
that Church, prints a letter attacking us for 
the remark and objecting to what we “ sup- 
pose.”” Well, we will change the word. We 
are convinced, it is a matter of common noto- 
riety, that there is more unbeliéf in the edu- 
eated circles of Catholic France or Italy 
than in any Protestant Church, barring the 
Unitarians, in the world; and if such men as 
Dr. Mivart are to be excommunicated be- 
cause they are required to believe statements 
that religion can know nothing about and 
which are contradicted by science, that un- 
belief will come to prevail in England and 
America. We should regard that as a very 
great calamity. We need a believing Church, 
and the teachers in the Church commit a 
blunder and a crime when they make be- 
lief harder than it need be, and so virtually 
drive intelligent people into unbelief. It is 
true, as the writer says, that our sympathy 
goes to the liberal in the Catholic Church, 
whom that writer stigmatizes as _“ rebel,” 
“traitor,” “ discreditable camp followers” 
and “carrion,” but we are far wiser friends 
of that Church than is he. 

wt 

Ir the war had not intervened, old-age 
pensions would have been made, perhaps, 

the chief political topic for discussion in Eng- 
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land to-day. It even might have become a 
party issue, and then who knows but that 
England’s example might be followed here. 
A special Parliamentary Commission which 
had been investigating the question reported 
last year in favor of granting government 
pensions to the aged poor, and debate pro 
and con, in public and in private, was in 
fuli swing, when the war turned the 
thoughts of all into another channel. But 
the subject has not .been buried, by any 
means, and an indication that it will soon 
be prominent again was given by the call 
of a deputation of various labor societies 
upon the Archbishop of Canterbury a few 
weeks ago, for the purpose of getting His 
Grace to commit himself on the pension 
question. It was well understood that his 
views would carry weight not only as com- 
ing from the head of the Church of England, 
but also because of Dr. Temple’s standing 
as a thoughtful and conservative student of 
affairs. The nature of the answer to this 
appeal may be judged from the Archbishop’s 
brief but pointed article, written for us and 
printed elsewhere this week. 


ed 


It is because such men as Erving’ Winslow 
and William Lloyd Garrison lack the sense 
of humor that the serious way they take 
themselves is so amusing to other people. 
What a sight it must have been to see them 
trying to instruct the Filipino Mr. Lala how 
he should admire Aguinaldo! Mr. Lala, 
who heartily believes in the United States 
holding the Philippines, was to lecture in 
Boston, and these two leaders of the Anti- 
Imperialist League wrote, asking Mr. Lala 
to call on them, as they had that to say to 
him which would be of advantage to 
him and to his auditors. So he went, and 
for an hour they tried to persuade him that 
the United States was tyrannously at war 
against the Washington of the Philippines. 
But Mr. Lala refused to be persuaded. He 
has himself plenty of humor, and he doubt- 
less greatly enjoyed hearing their ignorance 
trying’to enlighten him as to conditions he 
was perfectly acquainted with. 


os 


....The number of prisoners in England 
and Wales in 1870, according to the London 
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Chronicle, was 29,050; and the number of 
scholars was 1,698,059. In 1899 the scholars 
had increased to 5,601,249; and the prisoners 
had decreased to 17,687. The number of 
prisoners regularly decreased in this period 
as the number of scholars increased. In 
1870 one in 15 was in school, and one in 
8538 in prison; in 1899 one in 6 was in school, 
and one in 1,775 in prison. Of the prisoners 
in 1898, 20.3 per cent. could not read or 
write; 77.2 per cent. could read and write im- 
perfectly, and only 2.6 could read and write 
well. A very few were unclassified. And 
yet some tell us that education does not 
affect crime. 


....The most careful student in the Amer- 
ican Catholic Church of the period of our 
Colonial and Revolutionary history is per- 
haps Martin I. J. Griffin; and this is what 
he says as to Bishop Potter’s eulogy on the 
moral conditions of the time of Washington, 
Franklin and Jefferson: 

“TI have read—countless the number—of pa- 
pers and documents of the past century and 
three-quarters; and as these were portraits of 
the times I am as certain as I ever will be of 
anything one learns by special study, that 
morally, religiously, politically, socially and in 
every other way the character and morals of the 
American people are now more ‘beautiful,’ 
freer of mercenary spirit. We are far better 
than we were a century ago.” 

....T. Thomas Fortune is one of the “ Af- 
ro-Americans,” to use his own cumbersome 
designation, who were very critical of Pres- 
ident McKinley previously to his last Mes- 
sage. Now he appears to favor him, and 
says it is not generally known how hand- 
somely he has treated negroes in appoint- 
ments to office. There are, he says, on the 
authority of the Register of the Treasury. 
18,267 in public service, 8,250 in the army 
and navy, of whom 186 are officers. The 
President has nominated 237 negroes, of 
whom 2 are Collectors of Internal Revenue, 
8 Collectors of Customs, 1 Register of a Land 
Office, 1 Surveyor-General, 2 Ministers to 
foreign countries, 9 consuls, 16 postmasters, 
the Register of the Treasury, and others. 

....We publish, but, as they say, with re- 
serve, an article by Professor Hyslop on the 
evidence he believes he has found of the 
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genuineness of spiritistic manifestations, 
the importance of which lies in its bearing on 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. 
We will not accept; we will not deny. Pro- 
fessor Hyslop’s evidence is important, but it 
must be supported by a series of similar in- 
vestigations, and with other mediums, be- 
fore the tremendous conclusion involved is 
accepted. Meanwhile, this is not a matter 
for sarcasm, but for honest study. 


....1t is very hard to overthrow a vener- 
able and outworn institution. All the pro- 
fessors and instructors in the Department of 
Mathematics in Cambridge University 
agreed in recommending that the Wrangler 
system be abolished; but when it came to 
a vote of the old fellows the dear old 
Senior Wranglership was saved. . Has it 
not existed of old? But for that what 
would Cambridge have to boast of over 
Oxford ? So tradition reverses the decision 
of experts. 


....No intelligent person has ever proposed 
that either our war in the Philippines or 
the war with the Boers in South Africa, 
should be submitted to arbitration under the 
provisions of The Hague Conference. ut 
a difference has now arisen between Bulga- 
ria and ROimania over a boundary question, 
and Bulgaria asks for a board of arbitra- 
tion under the arbitration treaty. This first 
case will be watched with great interest, 
even if it occurs between small Powers. 


....We give honorto President Eliot for his 
thirty years of successful direction of Har- 
vard University. He took the post when 
but thirty-six years old, and he has been, 
perhaps, the strongest educational power in 
the United States. He has led, sometimes 
too fast and far, in educational reform; and 
if all his words on other subjects have not 
been wise, he deserves the highest honor for 
the impulse he has given to secondary as 
well as higher education. 


....Professor Mivart is not the only advo- 
cate of some freedom of thought in the Eng- 
lish Catholic Church. Since his excommuni- 
cation two Catholic papers have been so free 
in their criticisms of ecclesiastical dignitaries 
that Cardinal Vaughan has given them a 
public rebuke. 




















Comparative Progress. 
By Arthur J. Brown, D.D. 


THE justification of foreign mission effort 
is not dependent upon tabulated results, but 
it is, nevertheless, interesting to note them. 
We should not naturally expect the progress 
abroad to be as rapid as in the homeland, 
for, instead of being recognized as the re- 
ligion of the country, Christianity is re- 
garded with suspicion as an alien faith. It 
is opposed by a numerous and powerful 
priesthood. It is at variance with long es- 
tablished customs and dearly prized institu- 
tions. Social position, family ties, caste 
prejudices, and often personal safety, com- 
bine to keep one from confessing Christ. It 
costs something to be a Christian in most 
heathen lands. It is not long since the per- 
secution of Christians was a common thing, 
and some of our native converts can speak 
of dungeons languished in, and point to great 
welts and deep scars, which tell of agony en- 
dured for Christ. In almost every heathen 
land it is literally true that Christ sets “a 
man at variance against his father, and the 
daughter against her mother, and the daugh- 
ter-in-law against her mother-in-law,’ and 
that “‘a man’s foes ‘are’ those of his own 
household.” 

Manifestly, few will suffer these things 
Save under strong conviction of duty, par- 
ticularly as our present policy of insisting 
on the self-support of the native church 
lessens the money attraction, which was for- 
merly so powerful. One has to come to the 
point where he can say with Peter, “ We 
cannot but speak the things which we have 
seen and heard.” Therefore, it would be 
reasonable to expect that the percentage of 
increase on foreign fields would be far less 
than at home, where worldly motives blend 
with religious to attract men to the Church. 

Moreover, the superstitions and abuses of 
thousands of years are not to be overturned 
ina day. Missionary effort for a long period 
must necessarily be a work of undermining. 
In removing the Hell Gate obstructions from 
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New York Harbor an army of workmen 
toiled for weary months in’ hidden tunnels, 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars were 
expended: before anything could be seen on 
the surface. Indeed, there was no visible 
result whatever till that supreme moment 
when, in the presence of uncounted multi- 
tudes, the superincumbent waters were tu- 
multuously upheaved and the obstructions 
of ages were blown to fragments. Most 
great reconstructions of society have been 
brought about in this way. Christianity was 
300 years in conquering Rome. It was 300 
years in evangelizing our own ancestors. In 
the words of another: “It is true, tho 
strange, that for the first six years or so 
very little visible effect is produced by mis- 
sionary teaching and influence. The mind 
of a pagan descendant of innumerable cen- 
turies of pagans appears to be for some time 
impenetrable to the Christian doctrine, and 
no matter how zealously a missionary may 
strive with him, he continues to present a 
wooden dullness, until by and by there is a 
gleam of interest; he catches the idea, as it 
were; and the interest becomes infectious 
and spreads from family to family, and con- 
verts multiply rapidly.” 

But what are the comparative facts ? The 
increase is greater! Last year the average 
number of new members received on exam- 
ination by each Presbyterian minister in the 
United States was six, while the average 
number received on the foreign field by each 
ordained missionary was twenty-one. For 
the same period the net increase at home, 
Presbyterian, was iess than one per cent., 
while abroad it was more than four per cent. 
The secretary of the Christian Board finds 
that for all denominations the increase in 
membership in heathen lands is thirty times 
greater than at home in proportion to the 
ministers employed. The Yeer Book of the 
Congregational Church shows that the net 
gain in the membership of that denomina- 
tion last year was only 2,370. The Rev. Dr. 
Goodell declares that in three of the largest 
Conferences of the Methodist Church, which 
together have 800 preachers, 160,000 mem- 
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bers and $16,000,000 worth of property, there 
was last year an actual loss of 2,000 mem- 
bers. The Rev. Dr. Carson, of Brooklyn, 
adds that the net gain in the membership 
of the Protestant churches in Brooklyn last 
year was only a little over 2,000, and that 
while the population of the city increased 
nearly 100,000, the church membership in- 
creased about 5,000. 

On the other hand, the annual rate of in- 
crease in China is fourteen per cent., which, 
according to the statistics recently given in 
THE INDEPENDENT, is fourteen times the an- 
nual rate in the United States. The census 
of India shows that in 1861 there were 198,- 
087 Protestant Christians; in 1871, 286,987; 
in 1881, 492,883; in 1891, 592,612; while to- 
day the number is not far from a million. 
Think of it! In spite of the advantages in 
the United States—historic associations, fa- 
vorable public opinion, stately churches, nu- 
merous workers—Christianity is making far 
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more rapid progress abroad than at home. 


Dr. Dennis is authority for the statement 
that in a single year 100,000 souls are 
brought to Christ on the foreign field—a 
number which would fill a great church 
twice a Sunday every Sunday in the year. 
We have been working in heathen lands less 
than one hundred years, yet “the number 
of converts is already greater than the num- 
ber of Christians in the Roman Empire at 
the end of the first century.” We have, 
therefore, every reason as the century closes 
to take courage. 
New York Ciry. 


vt 


Dr. H. K. Carroll hag published 


Religious in The Christian Advocate full 
Statistics tapies of statistics of the 
churches. Coming as they do more than two 


months later than those in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT many items are more up to date than 
those that: we were able to give. He places 
the summary for 1899 as 151,771 ministers; 
188,496 churches; 26,971,933 communicants, 
showing a gain, taking the totals, of 2,228 
ministers, 1,661 churches, 348,280 communi- 
eants. THE INDEPENDENT’S figures, as will 
be remembered, were 153,901 ministers, 187,- 


8038 churches, 27,710,004 members. Some- 


thing of the divergence is due to different 
methods of computation. Thus Dr. Carroll 
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retains the figures for the Jews at 143,000, 
fully 900,000 less than the figures fur- 
nished by competent Jewish authorities. 
Perhaps tho the most notable fact is in re- 
gard to the Methodists, where Dr. Carroll’s 
statistics are very complete, and include six 
months later returns than those in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. According to these the entire 
Methodist bodies, seventeen in number, have 
36,561 ministers, 53,908 churches, 5,809,877 
members, allowing a.gain entire of 381 min- 
isters, 981 churches and 1,045 members. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church shows a very 
heavy loss, of 21,718 members, altho the 
number of churches has increased 315. In 
the different branches the African Methodist 
Episcopal and the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion show considerable gains, as also 
the Colored Methodist Episcopal. In sev- 
eral cases, notably the Baptists, ‘ North, 
South and Colored, the Southern Metho- 
dists, Roman Catholics and Congregational- 
ists, the figures are estimates, the desire be- | 
ing to bring them down to the latest possi- 
ble date rather than to take the older fig- 
ures. Dr. Carroll finds the same difficulty as 
THE INDEPENDENT in securing complete and 
accurate returns, resulting in Very great and 
very uncertain changes. There is an in- 
teresting comparison between the figures for 
the current year and those of the Census, 
showing that the largest per cent. of gain 
has been by the Disciples of Christ—71 per 
cent.; then follow the Lutheran Synodical 
Conference, with 52 per cent.; the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion, 51 per cent.; the 
African Methodist Episcopal, 42 per cent.; 
The Roman Catholic, 36 per cent.; Protes- 
tant Episcopal, 30 per cent.; Southern Bap- 
tists, 29 per cent.; Northern Baptists, 24 per 
cent.; Congregational, 23 per cent.; Presby- 
terian, 22 per cent.; Southern Methodists, 21 
per cent.; Methodist Episcopal, 20 per cent.; 
Colored Baptists, 18 per cent. The largest 
numerical gain during the current: year is by 


-the Lutheran Synodical Conference, which 


reports 120,545. 
& 
The question of Sunday ob- 
Sabbath = servance at the Paris Exposi- 
Observance tion has been raised by the 
New York Sabbath Committee. A letter 
was addressed to Secretary Hay, requesting 











that the representatives of our Government 
at that Exposition be instructed in their 
official capacity to pay that respect to Sun- 
day observance which is paid by the na- 
tional and State governments, and is in ac- 
cordance with the laws and customs of the 
American people, by closing their bureaus 
and suspending official business on that day. 
The secretary responded very curteously, 
announcing that the subject had received the 
department’s attention, and that the Com- 
missioner-General and the United States 
Ambassador had been instructed to co-oper- 
ate so far as possible with the American 
exhibitors in procuring united action to in- 
duce the suspension of the running of ma- 
chinery and the performance of manual 
labor in connection with American exhibits 
on Sunday; also that they had been in- 
structed regarding their official observance 
of the day, altho there had been as yet no 
definite action, in view of the fact that they 
were awaiting the report of these officials 
as to what it is practicable for the United 
States to do in its representative capacity. 
In 1871 similar action was taken under the 
auspices of Secretary William M. Evarts, 
and ten years later Secretary Blaine issued, 
through the Hon. Levi P. Morton, a circular 
letter, expressing his hope that the Com- 
mission would accept the suggestion of clos- 
ing its bureaus and all business therewith 
on the Sabbath day. In all this the commit- 
tee are careful not to interfere with indi- 
vidual private action, but only to secure, so 
far as practicable, the governmental recogni- 
tion of the great principle of Sunday rest, in 
the belief that the effect of it cannot be 
otherwise than most excellent. The Gov- 
ernment responsibility is naturally lim- 
ited to its own official representatives. The 
Sabbath Committee is in correspondence 
with friends of the cause in Great Britain 
and on the Continent, and will do all in its 
power to secure such united action. 


5 


The report of the Con- 
necticut Bible Society for 
January contains some 
very interesting tabular statements of the 
church relations in New Haven. Table first 
gives the denominations by wards in three 


Church Census 
in New Haven 
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groups; table second, the church relations 
by wards; table third, the nationalities by 
denominations and groups, by families and 
also by persons. Another table gives the 
Protestant denominations by wards and 
groups; another the Protestants, Jews and 
Roman Catholics. The sum total of the 
population is 96,931. Of these, 49,448 are 
Protestants, 41,900 Roman Catholics and 
5,588 Jews. The Protestants are divided as 
follows: Congregational, 14,196; Episcopal, 
10,770; Methodist Episcopal, 9,216; Baptist, 
5,805; Presbyterian, 455; Universalist, 380, 
Adventist, 239; Unitarian, 61; miscellaneous, 
273. Of the 49,448 Protestants, 19,643 are 
church members, while 11,075 report them- 
selves as not attending on church services. 
Of the 5,583 Jews, 1,967 are reported as 
church members, while 1,287 never go to 
church. Of the 41,900 Roman Catholics, 
27,014 are reported as church members and 
1,405 are non-attendants. The Protestants 
report 10,867 Sunday school scholars, and 
the Roman Catholics 5,960; while of chidren 
of school age—that is, from four to sixteen, 
the Protestants report 9,151, or less than 
the Sunday school membership; the Roman 
Catholics, 8,893; considerably more than the 
school membership. Turning to the nation- 
alities we find that of the total population— 
96,931—there are 44,714 American whites, 
while 49,653 are foreign; 23,818 are Irish, 
10,788 German, 5,788 Italian, 3,020 Russian, 
1,604 Swedish, 1,491 English, 938 French, 
752 Scotch, 570 Polish and 309 Danish. 
Such statistics, gathered in different cities; 
cannot but be of great value in the study of 
the best methods of reaching those who do 
not attend church and of calling the atten- 
tion of pastors to those who may legit- 
imately come under their personal watch 
and care. A similar course of investigation 
has been taken in several sections of New 
York City, but the magnitude of the task 
has prevented its being completed entirely. 
It is to be hoped that other cities will follow 
in the lines of New Haven and Philadelphia. 
& 
Some weeks ago the report 
was currently printed by 
the Church papers of the 
Continent that the Pope had rescinded the 
law of celibacy for the clergy of South Amer- 


Celibacy in’ 
South America 
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ican churches. . This news first appeared in 
one of the most pronounced Catholic jour- 
nals of Germany, the well known Badische 
Beobachter. Soon, however, a formal with- 
drawal of this statement was published by 
the editor. It seems, tho, that certain 
important facts formed the basis of this 
report, and these are published by a leading 
Catholic member of the German Parliament, 
Wetterlé, in his Journal de Colmar. From 
this and other sources the statement comes 
that in the Council of South American Bish- 
ops, lately held by Leo XIII, rather startling 
statistical reports were furnished on the 
moral status of the clergy in those lands. 
According to these, of the 18,000 priests there 
stationed, 3,000 are living in regular wed- 
lock, 4,000 are living in secret concubinage 
with their housekeepers, “ aunts,” “ nieces,” 
and others in charge of the parsonages; and 
probably 1,500 maintain illegitimate relations 
more or less openly with women of doubtful 
reputation. In this way the rule of celibacy 
does not hold in the case of about one-half 
of the clergy of Roman Catholic South Amer- 
ica. The bishops are actively at work try- 
ing to reduce this evil, and the ecclesiastical 
authorities in Brazil have begun to secure 
clergy from the orders in Europe to counter- 


act the evil influences of the home clergy. 


It is claimed that orders were given to en- 
force the laws of the Chuch, but to do so 
with all patience and long suffering. 


& 
The attempt to solve the 
The Hebrew intricacies of gospel inter- 
Gospels 


pretation by a translation 
back into the Aramaic or Hebrew original 
has been repeatedly made in recent years. 
Probably the most successful use of this 
method has been made by Lic. Dalman, 
since Delitzsch’s death doubtless the oest 
Christian authority on post-Biblical He- 
brew language and literature, in his new 
volume entitled “ Die Wérte Jesu,’ of which 
the first volume has appeared. In the 
Prolegomena, which takes up a large portion 
of this book, Dalman demonstrates that the 
Jews of Palestine in the time of Christ did 
not speak Hebrew but Aramaic, even. in 
prayers and in the daily benediction. The 
Semitisms of the synoptic gospels in part 
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find their explanation in the original Ara- 
maic form of the tradition, and in part in 
the corresponding character of Hellenistic 
Greek, and in part in the influence of the 
Septuagint. However, to claim a Hebrew 
original for the Gospels, which in the na- 
ture of the case can scarcely be thought 
of in reference to the third Gospel and the 
Acts, is not justitied by the possibility of 
explaining some of the variants which the 
different Gospels and the manuscripts pre- 
sent by. tracing these books to Hebrew or 
Aramaic readings. Wellhausen, too, in his 
recent “Skizzen und Vorarbeiten,” VI., IX., 
ff., does not claim anything except a pos- 
sibility for this procedure. The reports of 
the ancient Church concerning an Atar.aic 
original of Matthew must accordingly 
still be regarded as a problematical mat- 
ter; and concerning Mark, Papias has only 
declared that he merely was the interpreter 
of the gospel traditions of Peter, but not 
that there had ever been any Aramaic form 
for this Gospel. Only so much is certain, 
that Jesus himself spoke in Aramaic to the 
Jews, and that the first Apostles original- 
ly made use of this language, altho per- 
haps not exclusively, in their preaching. Or 
to be more exact, the Lord probably spoke 
in the North Palestinian dialect, by which 
Peter and his associates were recognized, 
altho possibly with an approach to the form 
of language current in Judea, which Mat- 
thew employed in his compilation of the 
words of Jesus. In order to reconstruct 
these words, it is therefore necessary to 
make use of both dialects. In the applica- 
tion of these principles to the details and 
particulars of Gospel interpretation, Dal- 
man investigates such terms as “ Kingdom 
of God,” which in accordance with the 
Septuagint he interprets as kingdom ruled 
by God; “Son of Man,” for which he vin- 
dicates the full Messianic interpretation; 
“Son of God,” and the like. Another vol- 
ume, and possibly more than one, are still 
to follow. The interpretation given by Dal- 
man of the Papias: statement concerning 
the Aramaic original of the “ Logia” of 
Matthew, is quite as independent as that 
furnished by Zahn, in his “ Hinleitung”™ to ° 
the New Testament, who departs radically 
from the current and traditional view. He 
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‘claims that Papias by his statements con- 
cerning the “ Logia” of Christ did not think 
of a separate collection of sayings of Jesus 
as opposed to an account of his activity and 
work, but only that he had in mind to speak 
of what to him seemed to be the chief ele- 
ment in the Matthew Gospel, so that such 
a separate collegtion of ‘‘ Sayings ” of Jesus, 
upon which the modern synoptic Gospels 
theory is largely based, really never existed. 
SK 

Tue death of Dr. George Leon Walker, 
of Hartford, and of the Rev. Thomas K. 
Beecher, of Elmira, and the retirement of 
Drs. E. P. Goodwin and F. A. Noble, of 
Chicago, the former definite, the latter an- 
nounced as expected—all within a single 
week, leave a serious blank in the church 
life of the Congregational churches. All are 
too well known to require any lengthy state- 
ment. Dr. Walker’s pastorate in Vermont, 
then in New Haven, and later in Hartford, 
was an exceptionally rich one. Mr. Beecher 
was—a Beecher, with all that the term 
means of brilliancy, vigor and sympathy. 
Dr. Goodwin, the father of Congregational- 
ism in Chicago, some time since wanted to 
retire, but his church refused to permit him, 
and he has continued to do good service and 
has fully earned the right of rest. Dr. No- 
ble’s work at Pittsburg, New Haven and 
Chicago, and less widely known but not less 
effective connection with The Advance, has 
been one of untiring effort and marked suc- 
cess. The two who have been so intimately 
associated will still be ready for counsel. 

....The Union Settlement, under the aus- 
pices of the Union Theological Seminary in 
this city, has more than proved its right to 
exist as an important element not merely in 
the benefit rendered to the people, but in the 
experience achieved by students in the semi- 
nary. The original four small rooms in a 
tenement house have grown until five houses 
have been secured and are the headquarters 
of Settlement residents, young women’s 
clubs, literary clubs, etc. They are near the 
center of a district of fifty blocks, contain- 
ing 100,000 people; where there is not a 
single church building and only three small 
places of worship; two small libraries, one 
besides that of the Settlement; no places of 


wholesome amusement and three small, over- 


.first week in April. 
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crowded public schools. There are two 
Roman Catholic churches just outside of the 
district, which are largely attended. 

....As preliminary to -the Ecumenical 
Conference interest attaches to the tenth an- 
nual Conference of Missions to be held at 
the Amity Baptist Church, in this city, the 
This has become a 
regular institution under the care of the Rev. 
Leighton Williams, and has accomplished 
much for the better understanding of mis- 
sionary problems and the arousing of inter- 
est in mission work. It is not a distinctively 
foreign mission conference, but home mis- 
sious, city missions, brotherhood work, etc., 
will be represented. There will be a humber 
of speakers well known in the different de- 
partments. Among them the Rev. J. L. 
Dearing will speak on Japan. 

....The movement for federated action 
among churches and Christian workers 
throughout the United States has been ad- 
vanced a stage by the definite organization 
of an Executive Committee and a number of 
sub-committees to take charge of different 
phases of work. Reports have come also of 
the organization of local federations in dif- 
ferent States. The committee, of which Dr. 
E. B. Sandford is secretary, announce that 
they are ready to entertain any plan that 
might advance the spirit of comity and-co- 
operation and lessen the waste resulting 
from competitive church work. 

....We are requested to state on the au- 
thority of Judge S. J. Hanna, who is the ac- 
tive head of the Christian Science Church in 
this country, and also of Mr. Carol Norton, 
that the statement published by us in the is- 
sue of February 15th in reference to a split 
in the Christian Science body, is misleading, 
inasmuch as the organization formed at 
Washington is not a split but is a separate 
movement, the leader of it never having been 
a recognized member of the Christian 
Science Church. 

....Professor McGiffert, after full consid- 
eration, has presented to the Moderator of 
the New York Presbytery a letter announc- 
ing his withdrawal from the Presbyterian 
Church. With this goes a statement of his 
reasons for this action, which with the let- 
ter will come up for consideration at the 
April meeting of the Presbytery. 





FINANCIAL. 


The Third Avenue and .Metro- 
politan and Carnegie-Frick 
Reorganizations. 


THE prosperous condition of the country 
would hardly warrant more than temporary 
depreciation of valuable property through 
mismanagement, internal dissensions or 
similar causes; and no better proof of this 
is needed than the absorption of the unfor- 
tunate Third Avenue Railroad by the Met- 
ropolitan Company, and the final amicable 
settlement of the difficulties of the Car- 
negie Steel Company. These two events, 
coming in one week without causing more 
than a slight agitation of the financial world, 
are sufficient evidence of the soundness of 
the present business conditions. In times of 
general inflation and depression the collapse 
of the Third Avenue or the dissensions in 
the Carnegie Company would have caused 
widespread failures and financial disasters, 
and their reorganization or permanent set- 
tlement in any way would have been a 
serious and difficult matter. The assump- 
tion of the great debt of the Third Avenue 
by the Metropolitan Street Railway Com- 
pany forms the beginning of one of the larg- 
est street railroad reorganizations in the 
world. The amount of money required to 
bring the Third Avenue up to a perfect 
physical and financial excellence is variously 
figured at $35,000,000, $45,000,000 and $60,- 
000,000. There is no question but the Met- 
ropolitan can secure any sum that is needed 
without disturbing the money situation. 
The old debt of*the Third Avenue will prob- 
ably be funded in a mortgage, which will be 
secured by the property of the company. 
The issuance of new bonds at as low a rate 
of interest as possible to finance the scheme 
of improving the road so that it will be in 
perfect operating order may be the first 
move in the reorganization. It is rumored 
at this writing that J. Pierpont Morgan & 
Co. have already considered such a proposi- 
tion, if they have not practically underwrit- 
ten the scheme. Few investors in the se- 
curities doubt the ability of the new inter- 
ests to handle the property with ability, 
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and in place of the criticism and recrim- 
ination that filled the air last week there 
is trust and congratulation now. 

The agreement which the Carnegie and 
Frick interests reached last week results 
in the merging of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, the H. C. Frick Company and all their 
allied concerns into a new corporation, 
with a capital of at least $160,000,000. All 
differences and litigation between Mr. Car- 
negie and Mr. Frick come to an end, and 
the two will work together in harmony here- 
after. Mr. Carnegie, it is understood, will 
dominate the new company, which is incor- 
porated under the laws of New Jersey; for 


‘he owns between 60 and 70 per cent. of all 


the stocks in the allied companies. The old 
“jron-clad agreement” is wiped out, and 
the partners are to receive stock according 
to their present holdings in the companies 
consolidated. One feature of the new com- 
pany, insisted upon by Mr. Carnegie, is that 
there shall be no watered stock, but this 
agreement does not concern the public ma- 
terially, as the stocks and bonds are taken 
by the present owners, and are not offered 
to the public as once contemplated. The 
new company will be the largest stock com- 
pany ever formed, and President Charles H. 
Schwab will continue to act as executive 
head of the new concern. . 
& 

THE National Park Bank of New York 
announces that it is prepared to issue travel- 
ers’ letters of credit available in all parts of 
the world. 


....-Charles Steele, of the law firm of 
Seward, Guthrie & Steele, has become a 
partner of the banking house of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. 


...-Dividends announced: 


American Bell Telephone Company, $3.00 per 
share, payable April 16th. 

New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
1% per cent., payable April 16th. 

National Shoe and Leather Bank (quarterly), 
1 per cent., payable April 2d. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway (gen- 
eral mortgage, 4 per cent.), payable April 2d. 

Southern Pacific Company (coupons of vari- 
ous bonds), payable April 1st. 

Western Union Telegraph Company, quar- 
terly, 114 per cent., payable April 16th. 





THERE has been some floating gossip 
lately about prospective “ deals ” in the pur- 
chase and consolidation of one or two life 
companies. One of those so mentioned is 
the Manhattan Life, of this city, but there 
is not a particle of truth in the reported 
story of proposed sale. Something like a year 
ago,as some may remember, there actually 
was an attempt, which, fortunately, did not 
succeed, to get control of the Hanover Fire, 
and more or less of this must be expected. 
It might seem a very attractive plan to get 
hold of the Manhattan, for instance, and the 
same thing has even been talked of (or 
dreamed) concerning the Equitable, for the 
town has a plenty of scheming, active men 
who are keenly open to the prospect of a 
“turn.” But there is one obstacle—there 
are men in control who do not propose to 
be dislodged. Suppose that the purchase of 
$51,000 stock in the Equitable could carry 
control of the company, and suppose the 
unctuousness of such a prospect is, to some 
schemers, quite beyond the powers of expres- 
sion, what of it? The sufficient $51,000 is 
out of reach and cannot be had; so nobody 
need be troubled. These rumors are of no 
coisequence, and yet they serve to point out 
once more the almost grotesque. result of 
the “ guaranty capital” requirement by the 
general law of this State in 1859, under 
which every life company since organized 
(beginning with the Equitable) has been 
compelled to have a capital stock. In the 
Equitable, a hundred thousand dollars capi- 
tal thus ‘ guarantees”’a thousand millions 
of insurance—a tiny stump of tail controlling 
a very big dog. The disproportion is smaller 
in other companies; but at the beginning 
of a company, when some guaranty is 
needed, there is another way which is much 
better. 


....Referring to the prospective and in- 
evitable raising of rates following upon the 
startlingly bad year 1899, as respects fire 
underwriting, the World of this city says: 


“This. is distinctly in the interest of the in- 
sured. It compels them to pay more for their 
insurance, but it makes insurance real by keep- 
ing the companies solvent. And, after all, a 
high-priced policy in a company that is 





INSURANCE. 





making money is a vety much better pos- 
session than a cheap policy in a company that 
is sliding down the toboggan of bankruptcy.” 

Certainly this is sound sense, and well put. 
But how long ago it was since this journal 
was declaring against the insurance “ oc- 
topus” we do not recall, and how long it 
will be before these three rational sentences 
will be followed by a shriek of denunciation 
we do not venture to say. But perhaps the 
World never has thus attacked underwrit- 
ers ? Not being familiar with that publica- 
tion, except as to its general character, we 
will not affirm; but the reckless treatment 
of the vital subject of insurance by many 
newspapers is one of the faults of the day. 
They very commonly do not wait to be sure 
of the facts, nor care more to be just than 
to be correct; often they give only a part of 
the ease, and sometimes fail to understand 
even the part they present. 








BERKSHIRB LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


The Board of Directors of the Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company have published their forty- 
eighth annual statement, which will be very 
satisfactory to the policy-holders of the com- 
pany. Compared with the preceding year there 
has been a gain in new insurance written, of in-' 
surance in force, of income and of assets, all of 
which have been conservatively invested. Dur- 
ing the last ten years the company has more 
than doubled its income and assets, the total as- 
sets, December 31st, 1899, being $9,379,205, and 
the net surplus $788,565. On the first of Janu- 
ary it had in force 19,587 policies, amounting to 
$50,105,388, which is almost exactly double the 
amount of insurance in force ten years ago. The 
President of the company is William R. Plun- 
kett, and the Secretary and Treasurer James 
W. Hull. 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


We publish elsewhere the thirty-sixth annual 
statement of the well-known Travelers Insur- 
ance Company. ‘The total assets January 1, 
1900, were $27,760,511, an increase since the 
previous statement of $2,445,069. The capital 
is $1,000,000 and the net surplus $3,020,683. 
During 1899 new life insurance was written 
amounting to $17,165,686, and the total amount 
of life insurance in force January 1, 1900, was 
$100,334,554, a gain for the year of $2,981,733. 
In the accident department, through which the 
Travelers is so widely known, 15,386 claims 
were paid, aggregating $1,227,977. Since 1864 
the company has paid to policy holders in life 
and accident departments the sum of $39,734,- 
920. James G. Batterson is President. 
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Pebbles. 


In politics there is a great difference be- 
tween duty and duties—The Detroit News. 


....Puerto Rico evidently secured a gold 
brick when it got us.—Z'he Chicago Record. 


....“ Any new features at the musicale?” 
“Oh yes; Mr. Brisque sang ‘Old Kentucky 
Home’ with a pistol obligato.” —Indianapohs 
Journal. 


...-“I have just thougut of a beautiful in- 
scription for the proposed monument to Wil- 
liam Tweed.” “What is it?” “There are 
others.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


....” 1 see the Governor of Montana stopped 
a hanging by telephone.” ‘Heavens! 'Think 
what would happen if the girl had said ‘ Line’s 
busy!’ ’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


....“* How is your brother, Tommy?” “ Sick 
in bed, miss; he’s hurt himself.” ‘“ How did 
he do that?” “ We were playing at who can 
lean the farthest out of the window, and he 
won.”—E«achange. 


..“ Ha, ha!” he cried with a bitter sneer, 
as he suddenly revealed himself to the beautiful 
girl, “I have found ‘you out at last.” “No,” 
she remarked, calmly, “but you will the next 
time you call.”—EHzachange. 


....Rastus: “ What yo’ t’ink is de mattah 
wif me, doctah?” Doctor: “Oh, nothing but 
the chicken-pox, I guess.” ’Rastus (getting 
nervous): “I ’clare on mah honah, doctah, I 
hain’t bin nowhar I could ketch dat! ”"—Judge. 


...:* As I understand it,” said the talkative 
one, “the Afrikanders trekked from the voor- 
looper to the kopje, and dorped it from the 
spruit to the disselboom. It stands to reason, 
too, for——-” “I don’t understand golf,” the 
other cut in wearily.—Boston Beacon. 


...." Next week we will begin running this 


paper as Capt. Kidd would have run it. Delin- . 


quent subscribers may expect a call from us 

with their accounts stuck in the muzzle of a 

six-shooter. Otherwise this paper will be run- 

poe the Sheriff would run it.”—Bowersville 
arion. 


Wo TING-FANG. 
Which I wish to remark, 
And my language is plain, 
That for bright things that spark- 
Le like sunshine on rain 
The heathen Chinee is Depew-like, 
Which the same I am free to maintain. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


cake -Out in Indiana, a good many years ago, 
a certain old lady, summoned as a witness, came 
into court wearing a large poke bonnet, such 
as was then affected by rural folks. Her an- 
swers to the questions put to her being rather 
indistinct, the court requested her to speak 
louder, though without much success. “The 
court cannot hear a word you say, my good 
woman,” said the judge. “ Please to take off 
that huge bonnet of yours.” “Sir,” she said, 
composedly, and distinctly enough tius time, 
“the court has a perfect right to bid a gentle- 
man take off his hat, but it has no right to 
make a lady remove her bonnet.” ‘ Madam,” 
replied the judge, “‘ you seem so well acquainted 
with the law that I think you had better come 
up and take a seat with us on the bench.” “I 
thank your honor kindly,” she responded, drop- 
ping a low curtesy to the court, “but there 
are old women enough there already.”—Law 
otes. 


Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send “Birds and Books,” by 
Walter Lecky. 

DIAMOND. 


1, A letter from Scotland; 2, to disfigure; 
8, to imitate for sport; 4, a certain naval 
officer; 5, ascended; 6, to study; 7, in Scot- 
land. JOHN 8. SUTTON. 


CONNECTED STARS. 


* * * © * & * 
* * * © & 
* * & & * 
* * & & & 
* * * * * & 
* * 


* 

I. Uprer LEFT-HAND Star: 1, In vacated; 2, 
a common little verb; 3, a small settlement; 4, 
serfs; 5, affirms; 6, Teutonic; 7, attempted; 8, 
one-half of a word meaning to require; 9, in 
vacated. 

II. Upper RIgHT-HAND Stak: 1, In vacated ; 
2, myself; 3, came forth; 4, a white fur; 5, 
the breathing apparatus of a fish; 6, to entwine ; 
7, to discourse at large; 8, a prefix; 9, jn va- 
cated. ; 

1II. Lower Star: 1, In vacated; 2, exists; 
8, remote; 4, the principal gold coin of ancient 
Greece; 5, the plural of atrium; 6, whinnies; 
7, a South American food-fish; 8, the abbrevia- 
tion for “ Senior; ” 9, in vacated. 


RIMED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

My initials give a sobriquet, 

And the third row gives one, too, 

Of our most famous soldier 

Whose name is known to you, 

One is ease; two, large birds; 

Three to ruminate ; 

Four, a pirate; five, a spree; 

Sia, to irritate. 

Seven, a lump; eight, a hilt; 

Nine, travelers’ stopping-places ; 

Ten, is talk; eleven, caress; 

Twelve, are pallid taces ; 

Thirteen, to stir;-fourteen, dry ; 

Fifteen, deformed may mean ; 

Sivteen, a game; while seventeen 

Ends every prayer, I ween. 
c SW. DAVIS. 


PROSE CHARADE. 


My first is a game of long ago; my second, 
the seat of episcopal power; ‘my third, a tree. 
My whole is a title given to a king of Babylon. 

E. H. PLUMB. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 15TH. 

Hovur-Guiass.——1, Spherical ; 2, shooter; 3, 
brown: 4, Asa; 5, E; 6, va; 7, green; 8, fur- 
long; 9, eventuate. 

CONNECTED Stars.—I. 1, T; 2, as; 3, tantrum; 
4, strove; 5, Roman; 6,. uvatio; 7, menials; 8, 
ol; 9, S. II. 1, M; 2, oh; 3, modulus; 4, hu- 
mane; 5, labor; 6, unowed; 7, Serenoa; 8, do; 
9, A. III. 1, 8; 2, up; 3, Susanna; 4, patois; 
5, noels; 6, nilgau; 7, assarts; 8, ut; 9, S 

CHARADBE.—Artichoke. . 

Worb-squaRES.—I. 1, Rest; 2, ever; 3, semi; 
4, trim. II. 1, Aloe; 2, land; 3, once; 4, Eden. 
III. 1, Form; 2, obey; 3, rest; 4, myth. 
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“The Laborer is 
Worthy of His Hire.’ 


Bat a wage-earner can 
get more for his personal ser- 
vices tf in strong and vigorous 
health. The blood is the 
life-giving and strength-mak- 
ing part of the system. [Jf it 
ts pure, all is well; if not, it 
should be purified with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 


makes the weak strong. 


Can Eat —“ Was tired out, had no 
appetite until I took Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
B built me right up and I can eat heart- 
ily.”” Etta &. Hager, Athol, Mass. 






Never Disappoints 





Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
‘enly cathartic to take with Hood's Sarsaparilla. 








| 








DAGUERREOTYPES CAN BE 
CLEANED AND RESTORED 
COPIES than any other style of picture. 


copy of daguerreotype ) [ am cog with: 
y dear grandmother with me again.” 





that Fealy 
tT a — Bs ave m 


hington, D Cc. Send t stamp for circula: 


To their original beauty by 
Rockwood, 1440 B’way (40th 
8t.), for one dollar. Daguer- 
‘reotypes give more a, 








NURSES 


Know that good diet is 
of the greatest import- 
ance during convales- 
ence. A beef tea that 
contains the smallest 
amount of fat or is weak- 
ened by foreign 
ingredients often x 
hinders, instead ofes |i 
helping, recovery. 

As a perfect, ory ape stimu- 
lating esserce of beef, nothing ap- 
proaches 


LIEBIG 


Company's EXTRACT 


OF BEEF 

































TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest Elgin 
Fancy Creamery 
BUTTER AT COST. 


All orders wy mail or Colenene, 2451 Fn promptly 
elivered FREE in Greater N 


- THE ‘GREAT AMERICAN TEA "COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., New York. 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists refund 
Tes if it failsto cure. E. W. Grove’s signature is on each 


USE ou Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sash Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 














he 


from our facto: 





PROFIT FOR MAKER ONLY 


eel them to You direct from our factory at wholesale 


Ww e 


I W.. 
pw ays io 


for27 years. Nomatter where you 
‘ou and 


live, we can reach 


you money. oe 





save 
hicles 


aa chyooe! all around. storm [A 
Maa as selis for sapere, oe 
on teginnens £0 ond Y, 
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Your dealer in lamp- 
chimneys— what does 
he get for you ? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways ; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. Be willing to pay a 
nickel more for them. 


Our “Index” describes a/Z lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can things order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


HIGHLY IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


OF CONTINUOUS GUM. 








hold % 
BINDERS Sseat cn be fies 
at the rate of 35.cents each, postage included, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


180 Fulten Street, New York. 





READING NOTICES 





OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND AND WASH- 
INGTON. 
Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The third of the present series of personally-conducted 
tours to Old Point Comfort. Richmond, and Washington, 
via the Pennsylvania Railroad. will leave New York and 
Philadelphia on Saturday. March 31. Tourists will find these 
three places of great interest and at the height of their 
Lenten season, Old Point Comfort especially being sought 
by those wishing to enjoy the early Spring season. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals en route in both 
directions, transfers of pussengers and hotel ac- 
commcedations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond. and Wash- 
ington and carriage ride about Richmond—in fact, every 
necessary expense for a a of six days—will be sold at 
rate of $34.00 from New York, Brooklyn and Newark ; $82.50 
from Trenton ; $31.00 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other stations. 


Op Pornt ComForT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including luncheon on 
going trip, one and three-fourths days’ board at that place, 


and to return direct by regular trains within six days, 
will sold in connection with this tour at rate of $15.00 
from New York ; $13.50 from Trenton; $12.50 from Phila 


delphia, and proportionate rates from other points. 

or itineraries and full information apply to ticket agents; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn ; 789. Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant-General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia.—A dv. 


Geo. W. Boyd, A 
‘| senger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phi 








CAFE, AS WELL AS DINING CARS. 
. A Delightfal Innovation on Royal Blue Trains. 


The Dining 
Railroad on Royal Blue Trains between Washington, Balti- 
tirely. revolu- 


finished in plain quartered oak, with tables to match, and 
movable wic The flooring is of hard rubber tiling 
in colors, and the windows are wide, affording unobstru: 

view. In the Cafe aspecially prepared meau is-served a la 
carte, whilst the service in Dining-room is table d*hote. 
The cars now ia commission are appropriately named 

‘** Waldorf,” “ Astoria,” ‘“‘ Manhattan,’ and “‘savoy.”” The 
Cafe is cularly inviting to business men who make their 
daily trips between the Metropolis and the Capital.—Adv. 





SPECIAL VACATION TOUR 
To Washington via Pennsylvania Railroad. , 


On April 10 the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will run 
the annual three-day personally-conducted Easter tour to 
Washington, for the ——— benefit of teachers desiring to 

visit the nation’s cap’ Curing toe Sixt vacation. 
Besides its many natural a ions, Washington as the 
seat of government possesses an — interest for teach- 
ers and scholars—the Capitol and ite House, the a 
Jongressional aS ee Sena’ 


ment Buildings, the Bureau of Printing and 
abound with valuable information. 
Side trips may also be made to Mount Vernon, the bome 
of George Washi nm; Old Point Comfort, opposite which 
.the Monitor and Merrimac met in their memorable struggle: 
and Richmond, Va. These side-trip excursion tickets may 
be obtained by holders of Pennsylvania tour tickets at the 
following rates: Mount Vernon, 75 cents ; Old Point Com- 
fort, $3.50 via steamer, $6.00 all rail ; Ri ond, $4.00 
Round-trip rate, for the entire tour, co 
transportation, hotel accommodations, and transfer in 
Washington, station to hotel, $14.50 from New York and 
Brooklyn. ese rates include accommodations for two 
days at the Arli m, Normandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt House. 
For accommodations at Willard’s, Regent, Metropolitan, 
or National Hotel, _» less. 
All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel rates after 
e tion of hotel coupons. s 
or itineraries and full information apply to ticket agents; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 4 Court Street, 
dress cow General Pas- 


Brooklyn; or ad 
ladelphia.— Adv. 


le f 
ertilizers. their combined solubility and power to build up 
the land. It is evident from this gnd many other experiences 
ee are are px few lands that cannot be made to pay in the 


hands o: ‘armers by using the right methods of culture 
and fertilizers. This statement is borne out by other bea 9 
riences cited in the work referred to. The pamphlet quo’ 


freely from the article in American age eee Jan, 138, 
on the use of fertilizers about Norfolk, Va., and refers to five 
truckers there who used from $2,400 to over $7,000 worth of 
Mapes manure last — Prof, Mapes says with pardonable 
ride : ‘* We are selling there more largely than ever before. 
ehave the strongest kind of local competition, inasmuch 
as some of these truckers are stockholders in some of the 
local fertilizer companies, but they prefer our goods, after 
years of experience with them. solubility, quickness 
of action, certainty of results, combined with ce, 
win in the race. The absence of acidity, ei from sul- 
a acid or from phosphoric acid, in our bone goods is of 
bad pone onad importance, icularly in heavy fertilizing. 
t growers are bo just as largely as market garden- 
ers, from Maine to Florida.” We are pleased to observe 
also that, owing to favorable purchases and contracts made 
before the rise. there has been no advance in price on Mapes 
manures The Maj plan is to cater to the specia! de- 
mands of truckers, fruit growers and special crop growers, 
and these people, and still more, the average farmer, will 
profit by sending apostai to the Mapes Peruvian Formula 
and Peruvian Guano Co., 143' Liberty Street, N. Y., asking 
for a free copy of.‘ Twenty Years After."—American Agri- 
culturist, Feb. 24, 1900. 
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Moller’s Oil 
is different 


from other cod liver oils, as it is never sold 
in bulk. Itis bottled when manufactured, 
thus passing direct to the consumer without 
the possibility of adulteration. Each bottle of 


Peter [loller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


bears on the label, in perforated letters, the 
date of manufacture, so that the purchaser 
may always insist on having oil of the latest 
season’s production, and know that he is 
getting it. 

Moller’s Cod Liver Oil is put up only in flat, 
oval bottles, and bears our name as sole agents. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


Watenes, Diamonds, ae Fine Jewelry 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, of Broadway and Cort- 
landt Street, have a fine and carefully selected stock of 
choice Diamonds and other Gems, Fine Gold Jewelry, 
Sterling Silver Goods, etc. Attention is called to our 
several grades of TIME KEEPING WATCHES, all 
made especially for our house and bearing our name. 


EVERY WATCH GUARANTEED ! 


2 “The Benedict” “J 


= Perfect Collar and Giugae 
END VIEW. Cuff Button. SIDE VIEW. 
In Gold, extra heavy Rolled Gold and Sterling Silver. 


‘‘NOTE” ! The GENUINE BENEDICT BUT- 
TON has the name ‘‘ BENEDICT ’’ and date of patent 
stamped upon it! 

A set of four makes an acceptable present. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
Broadway and Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


e largest and choicest collection of High-Grade Goods 
ever offered in the United States for furnishing the home, 
It includes a full line of 











Eddy Refrigerators, °vr,,Standard for the 


Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 
miles of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 


"LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 





THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Pre- 
serving Health and Beauty. 








Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the safest and most 
efficient disinfectant and purifier in nature, but few realize its value 
when taken into the human system for the same cleansing pur- 


Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take of it the better, it 
is not a drug at all, but simply absorbs the gases and impurities 
always p' in the st and intestines and carries them out 
of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, drinking or after 
eating onions and other odorous vegetables. ; 

1 effectually clears and improves the complexion, it 
whitens the teeth and further acts as a natural and eminently safe 
cal 





ic. 
It absorbs the injurious gases which collect in the stomach and 
bowels; it disinfects the mouth and throat from the poison of 


catarrh, 

All Seeuine sell charcoal in one form or another, but proba- 
bly the best charcoal and the most for the money is in Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges; they are compesed ef the finest powdered Wil- 
low charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics in tablet form or rather 
in the form of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal being 
mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tellin a much im- 

roved condition of the general health, better complexion, sweeter 
Breath and purer blood, and the beauty of it is that no possible 
heer result from their continued use, but en the contrary great 
benefit. F 
A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the benefits of. charcoal 
says: “I pore hs tuart’s Avarbest Laneaies to all patients suf- 
fering from gas in stomach and bowels, and to clear the complex- 
ion and purify the breath, mouth and threat; I also believe the 
liver is tly benefited by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug steres, and although in some sense 
a patent tion, yet I believe I get more and better charceal 
in Stuart’s Absorbent Lezenges than in any of the ordinary char- 
ceal tablets. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
uptlat otmPeRtati, ate at oa ron hagas te 
assortment of nearly new STEINWAY Grand Upright and Bquere 
Pianos, all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 





STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, - 


NEW YORK. 


DON’T COUGH! 


You won’t have to if you use 


DR. WILLIAM HALL’S BALSAM 
For the Lungs. 





It is a wonderful medicine for the cure of 
coughs, colds, grip, sore throat and other 
diseases of the throat and lungs. 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall’s Balsam in the family medicine chest, 
ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles, at $1,00, 50 cts. and 25 
ets, by all druggists. 


Try It for a Cough, 





eT Sh 
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Rare Trees, Shrubs, Hardy Plants 


and all scarce, new varieties of Hardy Stock. 


THE MOST COMPLETE AMERICAN NURSERY. 
Get our prices before buying. Expert practical Plans and 
suggestions for Planting Gardens and Grounds, of the High- 
est value, FREE to all inquirers. Write for our unique 
Catalogue, a perfect Handbook and Guide. 
THE SHADY HILL NURSERY CO. 
102 State St., Boston, Mass, 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 


MISS N. F. SHUNK, WITH A SMALL PARTY OF YOUNG 
ladies, will sail May 9th for three months’ travel in Europe, in- 
cludiug the Paris Exposition. For further information address 
Miss Shunk, Box 155, Harrisburg, Pa. 


PARIS AND. EUROPE IN 1900. 


Few vacancies in private, select parties personally conducted 
by Prof. CAMILLE THURWA NGER. 81 Pierce Bldg. Boston. 














LASS Paris Party (high ¢lass) saili dune 16h Continontet 
v class) sailing June 16th. 
on. TX 40 Says’ drive in the heart of Alps :hign 
class) June2d. British, 
ICED 23d and June 80'h. 7 to 10 days in Paris, according to 


BAKER’S TOURS, 9 Nassau St., New York, 

FUROPE JUNE 30, to Norway, Sweden, PARIS 
Russia and Southward to . . 

12th Tour. First Class. Circulars Ready. 

WM, T. SHEPHERD, - 378 Boylston Street,Boston. 

8.8.A = 

ARIS 1900 Cored to sal base tt to Ona 

Leen Southampton and Bremen; also St'rs Crry or 





MAY 12, to_Naples, Rome and 
Northward to 





boe 
and Summer Ex ons to Europe. Holy Land P: leaves Mch. 
Apr. 2, June 27 ound the Werld Parties Se Oct. 3, Nov. 8 
Pe OP ARK, 111 BROADWAY, NEW VORK, 





PARIS TEE CRAWFORD TOURS. 
§ al parfies leave for Europe in 

and May. Escorted tours to all parts of the world. 
PASSION Independent steamer and railway tickets. Special 
inducements to clubs and societies. Illustrated 

PLAY itineraries free. 
CRAWFORD @ FLOYD, 

. t Building. Boston ; 220 Broadway, New York City; 
oii Chestnut Bt., Philadelphia ; 621 Marquette Building, Chicago: 











HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND. 
A 63-page book (illustrated) describing Cathedral Route, Pil- 
. Circulars describing H ich Hook of Holland 
Bevel Well foute, esly tyls seew meumahip Hoe om 
‘ee. 
EASTERN .R'Y OF ENGLAND 
wig es 362 Broadway, New York 
E U R O Pp HIGH CLASS TOURS 
Established 1879. 
- 4, poe PR a2) omarion "Ot verior conductors, inet: 
Special Tours to the Paris Expositien, with optional ‘Short 
ours—Passion Pla : 
A. DE POTTER, PAR is 
45 Broadway, —. New York. 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 
Within five minutes walk of the Executive Mansion, 
Treasury 
square from St, John’s Church, 
American and European Plans. Absolutely Fire- 


grim Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Districts, will be mailed for 
-C 
England to Continental Europe 
DE POTTER’S 
All parts of Gentral Europe (with and without Italy); Brite 
orw i 
sive cost. several parties in aN June, -ul 
etc. 
bid World Tourist Guide, Ilustrated, Free.” 
THE SHOREHAM, 
, War, Navy and State Departments. One 
JOHN T. DEVINE, 















Exceptional Opportunity 
for a limited number of cultured 
People to avail themselves of an 
Ideal Summer Tour, under 
Experienced’ Management _ and 
at Moderate Cost, leaving New York 
on April 28, 1900,0n S. 8. ‘* Aller,”? 
of North German Lloyd Line, and returning 
via Southampton, Octeber 14, 1900. To 
insure high character of party references will be 
required from all persons unknown to manager. 


Paris Exposition! 
Oberammergau! 


References, by permission: Rev. Geo. R. Van De 
Water, D.D., Rector St. Andrew’s Church and 
Chaplain of Columbia University, 2067 Fifth 




















Avenue, New York; Prof. Robt. W. Rogers, o e* 
Pb.D., D.D., Drew Theological Seminary, Ry 
Madison, N J. For Itinerary containing Lore 
full particulars, address Mr. Charles & Pe 
“ ag 478 West 159th Street, New of es ere 
ork. 2 NO c® ec® . 
Pe Fotos 














161 BROADWAY. 
688 BROADWAY. 


723 SIXTH AVENUE. 


PARIS =19S300. 
GAZE’S EUROPE 
TOURS AWORLD’S FAIR 


PASSION PLAY. 
TRAVEL TICKETS ALL ROUTES. 























Accommodation Sure. 





Say whether you wish to go with a party, all included, $225 to 
$800, or independently, with travel tickets. Write for printed 
matter, FREE by mail. Henry Gaze & Sons, (Est 1844.) 





113 BROADWAY - = 

220 So. Clark St., Chicago. aw 
1 ashington St.. Boston. W. H. 
He. Brea St., Philadelphia. 


4 ent. 
Agen 


Eaves, 
Adams & Howland, 














Onteora-in-the-Catskills, 


For furnished cottages, with or without kitchens, and rooms at 
Bear and Fox Inn, apply at 115 E. 28d St. 








HOTEL BRUNSWICK... 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 







































Current « « 
2 # Literature 


Changed in size to that of the Standard Magazines 


MORE PAGES—MORE READING 
A GREATER CHOICE AND A BETTER MAGAZINE 


‘Unlike the majority of magazines,’’ writes the editor of The Rudder, 
‘‘CURRENT LITERATURE never stales, and I enjoy the back numbers, months 
after the date of issue.” 








THE CHANGE OF SIZE takes place beginning with 
the April number, which will be everywhere on sale on 
March 25th. The success of Current Literature and 
the demands of advertisers have made this change neces- 
saty. Hereafter it will be easier to hold and easier to 
read ; it will contain more reading matter and valuable 
illustrations. 

CURRENT LITERATURE has over forty different 
departments, covering the fields of Science, Art, Poetry 
and Literature so enjoyably and so completely that it is 
read by every member of a family young or old. It is inval- 


. uable to any one who desires to keep abreast of the 


times. Ten cents wilt bring you a sample, or your hews- 


_ dealer will be glad to show you a copy. On sale every- 


where at 25 cents a copy. Subscription, $3.00 a year. 
Send us your name and we will make you better ac- 
quainted with it. 


The Current Literature Pub. Co. 
Bryant Bldg., 55 Liberty St., New York City 
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THE MAPES COMPLETE MANURES: 


‘ Potatoes, Truck, Fruits, Corn, Tobacco, Onions, Oats, 
Top-Dressing, Meadows, Orchards, Etc. | 


No Wormy Potatoes with the Mapes Potato Manure in Ten Years. 


We have raised potatoes on the same piece of land for 10 years, using every year the MAPES POTATO MANURE 
The last crop was as clean as the first. Our friend who says he used manure and fertilizer together, and found many 
wormy potatoes, will find that it was the manure, not the fertilizer, that supplied the worms. Have used the MAPES 
POTATO MANORE for 17 years.—[Mr. E. 8S. Carman, Editor Rural New-Yorker and ‘‘ New Potato Culture.” 

The Practical Farmer on the MAPES POTATO MANURE in the prize potato contest: “During the past five years 
there has scarcely been a recognized authority on potato growing who has not stated as a result of practical experience 
that a commercial fertilizer like the MAPES POTATO MANURE excelled stable manure in economy and in the yield and 


quality of potatoes.” 


“Under average conditions, and in far greater number of cases, we do not hesitate to name the MAPES POTATO 
MANURE as the best and most profitable fertilizer for potatoes.”—American Agriculturist. 
“The advantage of the MAPES is that it goes in a straight line right to the spot, We never miss getting & carload 


for our orchard.” 


“We have been using the MAPES POTATO MANURE for eight years, indeed we do not care to use anything om 
for potatoes, and have never been disappointed yet. We do not have scabby potatoes as we used to with stable manure. — 


Wilmer Atkinson, Farm Journal. 


Notr: Mr. Atkinson has now used the MAPES POTATO MANURE, one car upward per year, for 12 years. 
Sent free, pamphlets on the growing of tobacco, truck, fruits, farm crops, oranges, pineapples, truck in Florida, etc. 


Apply to local dealer or to 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co , 143 Liberty Street, New York. 











PRACTICAL | farmers have dem- 


onstrated by: comparative test the 
high crop-producing value of 


ANIMAL BONE 
DARLINGS Ferriizers 
They meet all requirements of field 


and garden crops and 
are the most 








L. B. DARLING 
FERTILIZER CO., 


FINANCIAL 
- SAFE INVESTMENTS 8 eu 
BOODY, McLELLAN & CO., 


BaANKEURs, 

No. 57 Broadway, New York City. Members New Yor 
Investment Department. 

Send for List of Current Bonds. ,, 0°" special and attrac- 


tive offering of 6% Guar- 
anteed Preferred Stock sent on application. 











ECONOMICAL 


Pawtucket, R. I. 














OVER 15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS - DESIGNS - COPYRIGHTS 


Domestic and Foreign, Procured at Moderate Rates. 


Book on Patents sent free. Patents obtained through 
Ss A. CHEL, Registered Attorney, 


WILL BE FULLY ILLUSTRATED —FREE 


in the following TRADE JOURNALS: 

Electricity, blag American Silk Journal, Monthly; 
Housefurnisher, ina, Glass and Pottery Rernew, Month- 
ly. These have the largest circulation among 
Capitalists and manufacturers. Handsomely illus- 
trated and covering a wide fielc, embracing mechanics, 
Electricity, Engineering, Silk Industries, Housefarnishings 
and Miscellineous Subjects. Sample copies sent free 
by addressing 


OSCAR A. MICHEL, 


DEPT. 23, 
302 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCH: 639 F ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















TO THE HOLDERS OF 


Chicago & Alton 


Purchase Money Certificates, 


ISSUED BY THE UNITED STATES TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK UNDER SYNDI- 
CATE AGREEMENT OF MARCH 2, 1899: 

Notice is hereby given that interest to APRIL 15, 
Igoo, at the rate of four per cent. per annum, will 
be paid on and after APRIL 16, 1900, to the 
holders of the above certificates, upon presentation 
thereof at the office of the United States. Trust 
Company of New York, No. 45 Wall Street, New 
York City, for endorsement of such payment. 


KUHN, LOEB: & CO., 


Syndicate Managers. 
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The MIDDLESEX 





1857 


BANKING COMPANY 06 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets about - - $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of Ist mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
BTC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TOINVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


VERMILYE & CO. 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 
New York and Boston 

and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 

Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to 
drafts at sight. 

All securities li at the New York. Bosten, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Steck Exchanges beught and sold on commission. 

High- gece Municipal and Railroad Bonds en hand for immediate 

very. 


NASSAU and PINE STS., N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 





Government and Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 


or the Purchase, Sale, or Exchange of above Lists en 


: Shourhties. Application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CoO., 


BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N.Y. 





Transact a general 

or ak. 
MONG, [ieee one 
subject to raft, 
Dividends and inte- 
rest collected and 
err 0 remitted. Act as 
@ /Fiscal Agent for 

an 


BANKERS, 
41 WALL ST., N. Y. ways, gas  compa- 


nies, etc. Securities 
Members bought and sold on 
N. Y¥. Stock Exchange, \ commission. 

DEAL IN 
fish -Geade investment Securities. 
Lists of current off sent on a “om 

PHILADELPHIA Ot RUESPONDENT 


AHAM, KERR & 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 
27 and 29 Pine Street, New York. 


Transact a general banking busi- 
ness; act as Fiscal Agents for cor- 
porations, and negotiate security 
issues of railroads and other com- 
panies. Execute commission orders 





and deal in 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


Branch Office: 65 State Street, Albany 


EDWARD E. POOR, President, RICHARD DELAFIELD, Vice- 
President, STUY VESANT FISH, Vice-President, ALBERT H. 
WIGGIN, Vice-President, GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier, ED- 
WARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Capital............cccseccecceeees $2,000,000 
Surplus.. * --3;246, S00 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, ‘Stuyvesant Fish, George 8S. 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. eyt, Ed- 
ward EK. Poer, W, Reckhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
field, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacek Astor, George S. Hickok 
George Frederick Vieter, Hermann Oelrichs. 
Iesues Letters_of Credit for Travelers available in 
all parts of the world. 











GUARANTEED STOCK. 


7% BALTIMORE AND CUMBERLAND VALLEY 
RAILROAD EXTENSION COMPANY. 


PAR VALUE, $50. 
e own and offer, subject to sale,a limited amount of above 


anak ry 25 per share, nettin: r cent, 
The . a0V-B Extens 296 be steam d running from 


Wa: mieoe throu a Geaen beri = Shippensburg, in the State 
of sylvania. nded debt, t 8 per mile, $ B60. Capital 
stock, ,000; per mile, $9,230. Dt ivi aga ds of. a per cent. per 
annum have been regulariy paid fore foreighteen yea: 

Net earnings for year g interest on bonds, $12¢- 
748, equal to per cent. on capital t stoc 

Full particulars on application. 

C. H. WHITE &. CO., Bankers, 

71 BROADWAY, - = NEW YORK. 


Per cent. loans secured by mortgages on well im- 
proved farms worth three times the loan. In last six 

ears have placed over $300,000.00 without a default 

princi or interest. References, all 
Capitalists, Judges and Business Men for whom I am 
1 . Write for further particulars, Send for 
pamphlet, “ h About Oklahoma,” free. 
H. H. HAGAN, GuTuriz, OKLAHOMA. 


Produce Exchange 
Trust Company. | 


STANDARD OIL BUILDING, 
26°-BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Capital - - - - - $2,500,000 
Surplus - - - ~.- $2,500,000 


Solicits tess accounts of Merchants, Coxpagatiqnt. 
Estates and Banks, 

PAYS INTEREST ON BALANCES. 

It is designated by the Banking Department as a legal 
depositary for Savings Banks, State Banks, and Bankers; 
and is a depositary for funds of the City and State of 
New York, 

Lends money on approved collateral ; acts as Trustee, 
Registrar, and Transfer Agent, and accepts all Trust 
Company business. 








EDWIN GOULD, President. 

GEN. SAMURL THOMAS, ist Vice-President. 
GEO. WILLIAM BALLOU, 2nd Vice-President. 
WILLIAM H. TAYLOR, 3rd Vice-President. 


+ JOHN A. HILTON, Treasurer. 


WILLIAM M. LAWS, Secretary. 
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OOOO FOO OTSTTSCSCOCOCCCECCS 


We have sold our Real Estate 
Mortgages for 21 years 
without loss to any in- 
vestor. 

. We now offer carefully selected 
first mortgages from the 
tich black-waxy belt of 
Texas and Oklahoma. 

Principal and 6% interest guar- 
anteed. 


Send for pamphlet. 
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‘THE BUNNELL & ENO INV.CO, 
Bullitt Building, Phila., Pa, 


. 


Address the Company, or 
S. E. MORSE, 1st Vice-Pres., 
140 Nassau St., N. Y.° 
ZEBULON RUDD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
C. S. HUTCHINSON, Syracuse, N. Y. 
M. S. WAY, West Chester, Pa. 
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Not a Dollar Lost 


by investors taking loans through us during the 
17 years in which we have been making FIMST 
MORTGAGE LOANS on lands in the Hard 
Wheat belt of North Dakota and Minnesota. We 
wie exarrine every tract of land offered as 
Write for references and iculars. 








EJ. LANDER & CO. cmio,ronca.0. 
WrSsSTUuURIN 


MORTGAGES 
and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


DIVIDENDS 


NATIONAY SHOE AND LEATHER B. 
F THE CiTY oF EW Yo — 


‘w YORK, March 21, 1900. 
NINETIETH (0TH) ‘DIVIDEND. 

The Directors have declared a eee, dividend of ONE 
PER CENT., payable, free of tax, April 2, 1900, until which 
date the transfer book will be closed. 

JOHN I. COLE, Cashter. 





THE 





Offices Southern Pacific Company. 


28 BROAD STREET (MILLS BUILDING). 
Coupons due April 1, 1980, from the following bonds will be paid 
after that date at this office: 
Southern Pacific R. R. Co. of Cal. 1st Mtge. 
Southern Pacific Branch R’y Co., ist Mtge. 
Northern R'y ist Mtge. 5’s 
Morgan’s La. and Tex. R. R and §. 8. Co. Lay 
ork, Texas oot esioms R.R. Co. ist Mt tge. 
Coupons due April 1, 1900, from the following bonds will be paid 
after that date by the Central Trust aS 
Houston, Texas Central Cons. M 
Houston, Texas Central General 
Houston, Texas Central Deventares, 





itge. 
N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 








THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA Fe RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY. 


Cor upons No. 2. due April 1, 1900, from The .Atchison. Fy ka & 
Sante Fe Railway Company GENERAL MORTGAGE FOUR 
CENT. B BONDS. will be paid on and after April 


pretentation at at the office of the Company, No. bo Cedar treet, 


ew York Ci 
H W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, March 7, 1900. 





The Chicago, Rook I Island, & Pacific Railway 
anye 
Office of the Banter. 


March : 
A quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share will fit be paid May next 
to the shareholders of this Company’s stock Tegiste such 
on the cones of the Transfer Books. The Transfer ks. will 
be closed at 8:00 o’cloc M. on the 80th da: 








k P. 
opened at 19:00 e’clock A. M. on the 9th day 
main open until 8:00 o’clock P. M. on the ony of May next when 
oe, shall be again closed for the pu: of the annual election, 
and to be in opened for transfers in the discretion of the Pres- 


ident orSecretary. PE. HAYNE.T of 
. E. , Treasurer. 





New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Co. 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER. 
New YorE, eo cong 21st, 1900. 


The Board of Directors of this company. at & meet held 
jay, declared a dividend of ONE WE QUARTE 
CENT. on its capital stock, payable at this office on the 16th day 
of April next, to stockh olders of record at the close of business 


on. ay yo the 31st inst. 


which 
hh will be closed at 2 M. on Saturday the th ie era aster 
h day of 


E. V. W. ROSSITER, Tressurer. 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, March 14th, 1900. 
DIVIDEND NO. 126. 





of this company, payenie at ie oftice of the Treasurer on and 
after the 16th da April next to shareholders of rccord at the 
close of the transfer books on the 20th day of March inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the afternoon 
of —_ uth inst., and reopened on the morning of April 2d 
next. 


M. T WIUBOUR, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN BELL TELEPHONE 
COMPANY. 

A dividend of Three Dollars per share will be paid on 
Monday, April 16, 1900, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Saturday, March 31, 1900. 

The transfer books will be closed from April2to April 
14, 1900, both days included. 

WILLIAY R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
Boston, March 21, 1900. 








INSURANCE 





1851 1900 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

JOHN A. HALL, President.. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS. Jan. Ist, 1900................. $23,819,937.17 
LIABILITIES. ........cce000. +++ 21,835,114.54 
BURPLUS..........ccccccccccccsccccccccccees 1,984, 822.63 

Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 
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STATE- MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK. President. 


January ist, 1900. 


ASSETG.............0000000 ss slaeehiiaadie aici ai $16,109,174.77 
LIABILITIES. ..........s0ceceeeseeesesnens 14,518,776.00 





* SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)...... $1,590,398.77 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law: 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 








J. M. ALLEN, President, 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, - - - =| Vice-President 
F, B. ALLEN, - - - Second Vice-President 
Jj. B. PIERCE St ee CA ine Secretary 
L. B BRAINERD - - : - Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - - Asst. Secretary 





1900 FIRE INSURANCE 1900 


NATIONAL, OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY st, 1900. 
Capital Stock, all cash............cccccsssess oe $1,000,000 00 
+--+ 1,784,168 02 
site 294,160 56 
PPARINID . 0 ccdicbsedensecsesesengecesessésecces 1,472,954 97 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900........0<.- ++. 84,551,283 55 


JAMES NICHOLS, ‘President. 
B. R.. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


There Is No 
Question ——— 


of the desirability of life insurance. The day 
has passed for arguing the question. Those 
men who do not carry life insurance are vir- 
tually flying in the face of Providence, and 
should write the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. of N. Y., without delay, asking for their 








most desirable forms of life insurance. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, . . Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31,1899 - - -$29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES - - - - - + 26,838,656.66 

$2,705,771.97 


All forms of Life and Endowment yohen issued 
Casa distributions paid upe mn all po: 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


Benj. F. ‘Sateni, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 


346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to-ac- 
tive business men. /ermanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family ; temporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants, 


AMERICAN FIRE 








Insurance 
Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninetieth... 

S <=. 2 . Annual Statement.” 
peered ties hceatescce™ccuks since ceseess seceis~oeeiio Gu’ AEE 
Surplus over all Liabilities. ..............escccescsecsseces 388,934.56 
Total Assets, Jan. 18t, 1900........0.00-seeeees $2,626,441.18 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





THE 
BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Insurance Company, 


Pittsfield, ~ - Massachusetts. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


The definite surrender values in cash, or PP. (-RORBEE- 
aranteed_by the MASSACHUSETTS NON-FORFEIT- 
URE in accord ich all poe © 


«A 
ERKSHIRE are issued, the solid ber pen condit tion. 
tsh 








pany, 1 

and its promptness in ng all legitimate claims, m 
DERKOMIEE ooo aesirat the ‘ pre i = ‘the: polieyholder and 
the agent. For circulars and rates ad 


New York and P rnd Jersey ct omnis 253 Broadway, cor 


Murray Street, New Yo 


t 
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Ready Made Thought. 


If building or about te “build you will 

‘ meet with problems. ‘How to’ Build 
a Home,’’ by F. C. Moorg, will help 
you. It is the writer’s practical ex- 
perience in building his home and its 
150 pages suggest how to make your 
new home healthy, comfortable, dur- 
able, economical and safe. Any Con- 
TINENTAL agent will give you a copy 
on request, or send us a 4 cent stamp 
and we will mail it. 





Those desiring suggestions about building 
houses in a plainer way or for farm barns, etc,, 
will find them in our “Plans and Specifications 
for Economical Dwelling Houses, Farm Build- 
ings, etc.” Geta copy from any agent or send 
us a 6 cent stamp. 


BUILD WELL AND INSURE WELL 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
46 Cedar Street, - - = New York. 


**Insure in an American Company.’’ 


A POLICY IN THE 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 





It affords immediate and absolut i i 
BS cele ute protection to the family 


It supplies a fund for wife and childre i 

Bo oy Pi n against the hour 
he Washington pays Endowments and death claim 

promptly, and loans money to its policy-holders. 


Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premi guar- 
antees, is unsu: 4 aise 


If you want a policy for which you will pay about half the 


remium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washi 5 
aves wallet nt rey pully. ighng —" 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 





They said he owed nothing when he died. 
A littie Lage § showed he had not pro- 
vided for his chief creditors—his family. 
This debt is best discharged through a life 
insurance policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
; 921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





“ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yor«, January 23d, 1900. 


Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the Bist of December, 1899 : 


‘T'ne 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 


1899, to 81st December, 1899 _........ $3,166,420.39 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
“January, 1899 ..........ceeeeeseeeereecees 967,555-24 


Total Marine Premiums. ...........+ssses0e 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1899, to 8ist December, 1899 
Losses paid during the same 
mre (less salvages, etc.) $2,276,689.96 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses, $484,296 77 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 


$4,133,975-63 


pecs eetsessese 


$3,305,179-38 


City, Bank and other Stocks. $5,483,944-00 
Loans Secured by Stocks and special de- ; 
RE in Banks and Trust Company... 2,395,500.00 
Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estimated at... ... 2.0... cesses sseceeeees 1,125,000.00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.,...... _ 1,005,756.77 
Cash in the hands of a Bankers to - 
pay Josses under policies payable in 
OFEIVN COUNTIES .... ....scecceceecreece 147,799.55 
fin Bank... .cccaccdss scccccocce osotes’ 3139-29 


Amount, .....ccccccoessess $10,424,130-61 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their ae 
resentatives, on andafter Tuesday, the.sixth of Fe y 


nD 

The outstan certificates of the issue of 1894 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their = rep- 
resentatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of February 
next, from which date all interest thereon wil] cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 


celled. : 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net earned 
remiums of the Company for the year ending 31st Decem- 
ng 1899, for which certificates be issued on and after 
Tuesday, the first of May next. 





By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
GUSTAV AMSINCK TRUSTEES i son W HARD, 
VERNON H. BROWN, CLIFFORD A. HAND, 
WALDRON P. BROWN, JOHN D.HEWLETT, . 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, Cc 8 D. LEVEBICH, 
FRANCIS M. BACON, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE COPPELL H. H. MOORE, 
JOSEPH H. CHAP’ H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY, 
WIL E. DODGE, EVI P. MORTON, 
JAMES H. DUNHAM, FREDERIC A. PARSONS 
EVERETT FRAZ QEORGE W. OUINTARD 
EWALD FLEITMANN, JOHN L. 
EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, A. A. RAVEN, 
HORACE GRAY, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 


WILLIAM C. STURGES. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. ' 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 





A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office as 


Second-Class Mail Matter. . 
Terms of Setnertation, payable in advance; one year $2.00; six 
months, $1.00; three months, 50 cents. Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to 3 Foreign Country in the Postal Guion 8136 @ year extra. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE» 
SOCIETY © 



















. OF THE UNITED STATES. 

F Outstanding Assurance | 
Dec. 31, 1899 . . . . $1,054,416,422.00 

‘ Assurance applied for in’99  23'7,356,610.00 

co Examined and Declined .  34,054,'778.00 


New Assurance Issued . 203,301,832.00 
SOMO? kek ei sf 53,878,200.86 
Assets Dec. 31, 1899. . . 280,191,286.80 


SPk PeY7? SFR ll Sa 


Assurance Fund : 
($216,384,975.00) and all other : | 
liabilities ($2,688,834.03) . _ 219,073,809.03 } 

i ee eee 61,11'7,4'77.'77 | 

Paid Policyholders in 1899 24,107,541.44 


= 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, President. 
JAMES H. HYDE, Vice-President. 
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and Boys’ 
Clothing and Furnishings, House Furnishing Goods, Fine am oh 
Sewing Machines, Bicycles, Cameras, Books, Groceries, etc., etc. 
A -‘Handsomely Ilustrated 
Catalogue of the New... 
Spring Goods Free.... 
to Out-of-Towners. :... . 














Every Spring and every Fall we issue free to out-of-town applicants a handsome catalogue, which 
describes and illustrates the newest fashions and kinds of merchandise to be popular during the 
season. It is a very useful book, particularly to those living outside of the metropolis, for it places . 
the reader in touch with the greatest fashion centre in America, and enables he or she to buy the’ 
newest merchandise in the market at the regular New York prices, which means at times a great saving. 


OUR SPRING EDITION NOW READY. 


If you want a copy send us your name and address as soon as you read this, for the edition is 
limited and will go quickly. Mention this paper. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 21st Street, NEW YORK. 


CALIFORNIA 


NEW ARRANGEMENT 


| Broad Vestibuled First-class Sleepers 
THE .--Datly ‘between... ; 


CHICAGO and SAN FRANCISCO 


 FOUR-TRACK WITHOUT CHANGE. 


All the best scenery. of the ‘Rocky 
Mountains and the Sierra Nevada 
SERIES.” daplght i both diecionsaz 


These cars are carried on the limited 
trains of the 


The New York Central’s books of travel. GR FE. ‘A T 


These small books are filled with information 


regarding the resorts of America, best routes, ROCK ISLAN. D : 
time required for journey and cost thereof, RO UTE 


Denver & Rio Grande (scenic route) 


Our Illustrated Catalogue, a booklet of 32 pages, 4 x Rio Grande Western and 
8, gives.synopsis of contents of each of twenty-five books; Southern Pacific 
this Catalogue sent free to any address on receipt of a 


a aa Sy ees 
DINING CAR SERVICE THROUGH. 
BUFFET LIBRARY CARS. . 
Direct connection to and from Southern California. 


Jobn Sebastian, G. P. 4., Chicago. 
































COLUMBIA CHMIMLESS BEYLS, a8 *60 | 
Are Built upon Lines which age py to. ¢ 
“ the Graceful Appearance of the Rider 


The ease with which the Columbia Bevel-Gear 
} Chainless may be kept clean and the fact that the 
machine practically maintains itseli in perfect run- 
ning order makes it the ideal bicycle for women. - 
, The Col umbia Coaster Brake makes coastin; 
duces the fatigue of longgi 


Columbia, Hartford, Stormer and Pennant ‘ 
Chain Wheels, $50, $35, $30, $25. _ 





. 








Al it Heeds 


Co make a breakfast fit 
for the President. 


WHEATLET 


A CEREAL Foop WITHOUT AN EQuat, 
nourishing and delicious. It is readily 
prepared and can be served in a variety 
of most palatable forms for breakfast, 
dinner or supper. 

If your grocer does not have it, send us his 
name and your order—we will see that you are 
supplied. Send for booklet—FREE, 

The Genuine Made only by 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N.Y. 





of the fact that for more than twenty-five 
years the Lake Shore has been the govern- 
ment’s selection as the route of its great fast 
mail trains, furnishes no uncertain endorse- 
ment for the excellence of service provided 
for travelers over this railway. 

If yu want the best your money will nad 
it won’t pay you to “experiment round”’ 
the instance of going between = i 
Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York, Boston. 

~ Tellthe agent you want to go Lake Shore, : 


and stick to it. 
Write for “‘ Book of Trains.” 
A.J. SMITH, G.P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0, 
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EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


a strictly first-class train, consisting of 


Buffet-Smoking and Library Cars, Pullman 
Double Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars 
and Dining Cars, 
runs through between Chicago and 


without change via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


affording the quickest transit to SAN FRANCISCO, 
the gateway to 
Hawaii, Philippine Islands, China and Japan. 
For information and descriptive pamphlets 

apply to ames oo 

368 Washington - Boston 

461 Broadway, . New York 507 Smmihfld 8, - rr tsberg 

193 Clark St., Chicago | 127 The Arcade, - = 

ken se - Philadel hia | 17 re a 

301 Main - Buffalo | 2 King St, East, Bales «5 
igs agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY. 





“A Perfect Food,” 
«« Preserves Health,”’ 
*¢ Prolongs Life.’’ 


| BAKER'S 
‘BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


“It is at once a delightful food and nour- 
ishing drink, and it would be well for hu- 
manity if there were more of it consumed 
and less tea or coffee.”— The Homeopathic 
Recorder. 




















TRADE-MARK. 





Walter Baker & Co. timites 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1730 





PHCENIX MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, 


Issues Endowment Policies to either men or 
women, which ( besides giving Five other 


options ) 
GUARANTEE 


when the insured is Fifty, Sixty or Seventy 
Years old 


To Pay $1,500 in Cash for 
Every $1,000 


of insurance in force. P 

Sample policies, rates and other information 
will be given on application to the Home 
Office. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 











3 B oe ese and- = wer | 


a thepianoinyour 


Oe ae & Sons Piano Co. 
160 Boylston St. 











P Atlantic. Coast Line 4 


Vie Washington end Richmond 


ROUTE OF THE CELEBRATED 
“New York and Florida 


-H. JOHNSON, N. E. A,, WasDeugion Si., Bostun. 
ONAH * WHITE, E.P. 229 Bruadway, New York. 
ye Agts 31 So, "yd 3t., Philadelphia. 

E. German St., Baltimore. 
a ee on “Penn. Ave., ‘Washington, 











